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GET THIS BOOK FREE 


For a limited time you can secure a copy 
of this valuable new book Free of charge. 


HOW TO WRITE SHORT STORIES 


i Ui i LL 
HOW TO WRITE By L. JOSEPHINE BRIDGART 
SHORT STORIES 
a | ae ine rider This is a complete and thorough treatise on the 
1 i : om art of story writing}—one that the reader can turn to 
1 at any time for guidance and advice. The writing of 
the short story is} taken up and discussed in an 
interesting and realable manner—each point in the 
development of the} story is made clear. Sources of 
Material—Plot—Theme—Style—Characterization—all 
HH i these and many othé¢r subjects appear as chapter titles 
WVU AA in this most valuable volume. 

In addition to thle chapters dealing directly on the 
writing of the story there are discussions of Writing 
THIS OFFER as a Business—Whlat Editors Want—The Value of 
Criticism—How to Present the Manuscript. and many 


Extended to other subjects of vital interest to every writer. 
| 
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SF e Send us the coupon below, together with $2.00 


(check, money ordé¢r or currency) before May 5th. 

You will receive the} next twelve big, illustrated issues 
So many have 4 THE WRITER'S DIGEST and a copy of HOW 
taken advantage TO WRITE SHORT STORIES will be forwarded to 
of this offer that you by return mail,| postpaid, and free of charge. 


we have decided THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


to give you an- 


dil dine. 908 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 
THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 
908 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
Gentlemen: -1 want to be a regular redder of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 


Enclosed is $2. 00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of HOW TO W RITE) SHORT STORIES by return mail, 


postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 


This Offer Rusives September 5th. 
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“Should Be Most Helpful to Those 
Ambitious to Become Photoplay Writers” 


READ WHAT OUR STUDENTS 





HESE are the words of Hamil- 
ton Thompson in a letter 
recently received. As Editor 

for the Fox Film Corporation, Mr. 
Thompson is in a position to know 
just what will help and what will 
not help the ambitious writer. This 
candid statement concerning The 
“Ideal” Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing is proof that this Course con- 
tains those suggestions that are so 
necessary to every writer who would 
be successful. 


Course 


and 


A BROAD FIELD 
Photoplaywriting today offers a 





MR. THOMPSON’S LETTER 


“I have examined the ‘Ideal’ 
in Photoplay Writing, 
compiled by the editorial) staff 
of THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
it seems to me that, this 
Course should be most helpful 
to those ambitious to become 
photoplay writers.” 


HAMILTON staat ~~ 


Fox Film Corporation, 
New York City. 


SAY 

“I have examined your ‘Ideal’ 
Photoplay Course. It’s worth the 
money, as good as others that I 
have seen priced at several times 
yours. Enclosed find $5.00 in pay- 
ment.” 

Greenfield, Ind. Lu. CS 


“I was certainly glad to see The 
‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay Writ- 
ing which came by this morning’s 
ma:L Of course, I have had no 
time for a thorough examination, 
but from a quick but not careless 
survey of it, I think you have 
beaten them all. I have four or 


ditor. 








broad field to the ambitious writer. 
Here the beginner has an equal 
chance with the seasoned writer, for writing for the 
screen is a new art, It has requirements peculiar unto 
itself, and the new writer can master these just as 
quickly, if not more so, than those who have adapted 
themselves to other forms of expression. 

The demand for good photoplay stories is tremendous. 
Producers are ever in search of stories that will make 
the great “hits of the screen.” They employ large staffs 
to search for exceptional stories among the stacks of 
manuscripts that reach their offices. 


WHAT IS A GOOD STORY? 


What is the difference betwecn a good story and the 
mediocre, the one that is returned time after time? It 
isn’t in theme. Thos. H. Ince tells us in a recent edi- 
torial to “Stick to Human Nature.”’ We can all do that, 
finding our themes right at home. No, it isn’t in theme. 
It isn’t in plot either, for the plots of many of the stories 
accepted and those rejected are much the same, It is, 
however, in that finish which the writer who has made a 
study of photoplay writing is able to give to his work. 

There are two ways to gain this finish. One is 
through work, through try:ng time after time, revising 
and rewriting, sending out manuscripts and receiving 
them back until at last the writer discovers for himself 
the secrets of success. This method requires years of 
hard work, and the average individual gives up long 
before the struggle is completed. 


THE “IDEAL” WAY 


The second way is the ‘‘Ideal” way. By means of 
The ‘Ideal’? Course in Photoplaywriting, you may take 
advantage of the experience of successful writers without 
going through the long period of struggle. The “Ideal” 
Course consists of twenty complete lessons, taking up 
and discussing in a clear, concise manner every feature of 
photoplaywriting. In its make-up it is free from all 
technicalities, simple and yet effective; brief and yet 
omitting nothing necessary to the student’s success. 

That The “Ideal” Course does all that is claimed 
for it, is being proved every day by hundreds of students. 
Letters are received every day, which bear out Mr. 
Thompson’s judgment of The ‘Ideal’ Course in Photo- 
playwriting in every way. 


five other courses, but this seems 
to be the most sensible and careful statement I have seen.” 
Washington, D. C. . M. N. 


“I have just received your ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay 
Writing, and find it to be one of the best Courses along 
this line that I have found on the market. The Course 
is worth many times the price.” 

Plymouth, Texas. ge 

“The editorial staff of The Writer’s Digest have turned 
out a very excellent book on the subject of Photoplay 
Writing. In fact, I think it is the best and most up-to- 
date book that has been written so far. It hits the nail 
on the head, and should be of great help to anyone in- 
terested in writing for pictures.” John C, Brownell, 

New York City. Scenario Editor, 

Universal Film Manufacturing Company. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 

At this time we are making a special offer to introduce 
The “Ideal” Course in Photoplaywriting. The regular 
price of this Course is $5.00. However, for the present 
we are offering to send you this Course and to enter 
your name. as| a subscriber to The Writer’s Digest for 
one year for only $5.00. 

SEND NO MONEY 
it is unnecessary for you to send any 
money with your order. Simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to us. When the postman delivers the 
Course to you, pay him $5.00, the Course is yours and 
you will receive the next twelve big, illustrated issues 
of The bpd * Digest. 

This is a spe lial offer, so send your order at once. The 
handy coupon |below will suit your purpose, Fill it in 
and mail it to us today. 


If you wish, 





The Writer’s Digest, 909 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Please send the The “Ideal” Course in Photoplaywrit- 
ing and enter iny name te receive The Writer’s Digest 
for one year, 
I agree to 
the Course. 
I enclose $ 


iN the postman $5.00 when he delivers 


do herewith, 
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FOR THE WRITERS WORKSHOP 


E successful writer has a well equipped workshop just as the successful 

engineer or the successful man in any other profession has. The chief 

tools for the writer are his books—and especially those books dealing with 
various phases of his profession. The following is a list of practical books of 
great value to everyone who writes: 


THE WRITER’S BOOK 


This is the most comprehensive and practical book for writers ever published. 
The work was planned to put into compact form the most valuable material printed 
during past years. It includes “A course in Short Story Writing,” a series of articles 
which consider every phase of the art of the short story, introduction in their 
entirety. “How to Write English,” a series of five articles, with other essays, cover 
the study of grammar, syntax, rhetoric, punctuation, etc., from the writer’s stand- 
point. “The Making of Verse,” a series, with other articles ‘offer a complete exposition 
of the making of verse. 

Among the many subjects treated are Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel 
and Song Writing. The 133 chapters in this book treat practically, concisely, inspir- 
ingly every phase of authorship and the technique of all form of literary composition. 
Chapters which have helped many writers are “Advice of Authors Who Have ‘Arrived,’ ” 
“Cashable Versatility,” “The Story of the Day,” “Theme and Motive in Fiction,” 
“Verbs of Speech with Variations,” “Naming Characters, with List of Names,” “Hack 
Writing: Some of its Methods,” “Dime Novels,” “The Making of Verse.” 

This volume means an amount of helpful information, for all who write, that 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


Price, $2.50 postpaid. 


The Fiction Factory Rhymes and Meters 
By John Milton Edwards. By Horatio Winslow. 


A writer who made thousands of This is a practical manual for versi- 
dollars by setting up a story-mill tells fiers; offers an understandable, easily 
how he did it, and gives a record of his applied treatment of Verse Making in 
— inthis instructive, "stimulating General, Rhyme, Meter, Stanza Forms, 
“This ina ieeala be tm tee agp Subtleties of Versification, The Quatrain 

Boe Ae; alee & ie and Sonnet, The Ballade and Other 
everyone who wants to write for a liv- French Forms, Types of Modern Verse 
ing and everyone interested in how Tie Sone. Verse Trance : 
authors do their work.” & \ pai 

Price, $1.50 postpaid. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 


The 36 Dramatic Situations 
By Georges Polti (Translated by Lucile Ray). 


A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. The author read and analyzed thousands of plays and novels, and resolved 
their basic story material into fundamental categories. A true philosophic considera- 
tion, practical in every respect, makes available to every writer all the possible 


material that life offers. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 

Any one or all of these books will be sent to you fully postpaid upon receipt of 
the price shown above. The books are all sold under our money-back guarantee: 
if you are not satisfied with a book, return it to us within three days after receipt 
and your money will be immediately refunded. 
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Irving Bacheller 


RVING BACHELLER in reality needs hei introduction 
to the general public, for he is well known through his 


work as a lecturer, newspaper man, and novelist. 


Born in Pierpont, New York, in 1859, Mr, Bacheller was 
educated in Canton Academy and St. Lawrence College, 
where he gained many degrees. In 1910 Middlebury 
college conferred the degree of Doctor of Literature upon 
him. Mr. Bacheller has been connected with the press in 
New York for many years, and until recently was one of 


the editors of the World. 


Among his many published books are “The Master of 
Silence”; “The Still House of O’Darrow™; “D'ri and I”; 
“Darrow of the Blessed Isles”; “Silas Strong”; “The 
Master”; “Cricket Herron”; “Keeping Up With Lizzie”; 
“The Light in the Clearing”; “Keeping Up With William”; 
“Man for the Ages,” and others. 


Mr. Bacheller’s latest work, “In the Days lof Poor Rich- 
ard,” is promised by Bobbs-Merrill Company for early fall. 
This is a story of Revolutionary days, featuring Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and others among the founders of our nation. 
It is his first novel since his Lincoln story, “The Man for 


the Ages.” 
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MAKING EXPERIENCE PUT YOUR 
STUFF ACROSS 


How Arthur Lockwood Broke into the Fiction Writing Game. 


By ArTHUR LEEDs. 


XPERIENCE,” said Benjamin Dis- 

raeli, “is the child of thought, and 
thought is the child of action. We cannot 
learn men from books.” In “getting off” 
which same pithy statement, the great Jew 
whose foresight and knowledge of men 
and events made it possible for Great 
Britain to gain possession of the most im- 
portant “ditch” that was ever dug in the 
Old World, laid down a rule for writers 
that simply cannot be beaten. 

Every writer about writing has had some- 
thing to say upon the subject of going out- 
side your library in the hunt for story ma- 
terial. Without seeking to deny that an 
enormous amount of plot material can 
come from reading, they all urge the neces- 
sity for just as much “getting about the 
world” as it is possible. On the other 
hand, it has been pointed out quite truth- 
fully that romance and adventure are to 
be found everywhere—even as O. Henry 
found them in any city block, and as count- 
less writers have come upon them in this 
or that country, village, mining camp, or 
“cow town.” 

But, although George Allan England and 
H. Bedford-Jones both agree that much 
help may be gained via the “laboratory 
method” for running down ideas, local 
color, etc., for their stories (in spite of their 
widely different methods “laboratory”), 
both these authors—as must be apparent 
from a reading of their stories—believe in 
“going after” inspiration through traveling, 


9” 66 ’ 


“knocking about,” “seeing life,” in just as 
many different quarters of the civilized 
and uncivilized world as they can reach. 
And in this little sketch I wish to intro- 
duce to Writer’s Dicest readers another 
literary craftsman of the same breed. 
Arthur Lockwood doesn’t wish to be 
known as an “author.” He hates the word 
almost as much as does our mutual friend, 
Maxwell Smith—whose name, like Lock- 
wood’s, carries a lot of weight with readers 
of People’s Story Magazine. Then men 
who sail the seven seas, who are blown 
about by the winds that tramp the earth, 
are just writers. If, by writing sincerely, 
thinking clearly, and breathing into their 
characters the breath of life they succeed 
in producing literature, and if readers and 
critics choose to refer to them as “authors” 
and “literary craftsmen” (as I have just 


and to keep right on writing the very best 
stuff they can produce. 

That being that, let’s carry on. Arthur 
Lockwood was born in Aurora, Ill., in 1894. 
He is 100 per cent American, on both his 
father’s and mother’s side, for many gen- 
erations back. His father, a harness maker 
by trade, moved to New York state when 
Arthur was six years of age. As a boy, he 
had the usual public school routine of the 
three R’s until he was thirteen. He then 
started to serve as an apprentice in civil 
engineering, but—wanderlust developing 
early—he broke away from that job after 
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a two-year term. After that, he worked 
for longer or shorter terms as a farm 
laborer, sailor, brick factory laborer, and 
in furniture factories, foundries, and pat- 
tern shops until he was eighteen, when he 
procured a job as reporter on the Medina 
(N. Y.) Daily Journal, at the princely 
salary of five dollars per week. 

Then came what proved to be a most 
important move, if only because it led to 
the formation of a friendship that (I 
really believe) has done more to spur Lock- 
wood on to writing the good stuff he is now 
producing, than did any other single event 
of his more or less “checkered” career. 

He threw up the job in Medina, and went 
to Buffalo, where he connected with a meal- 
ticket as a cub reporter on the Courier. 
The city editor at that time was our 
friend Maxwell Smith. Lockwood declares 
that Smith is—or was—one of the greatest 
reporters and all-around newspaper man 
that ever lived. (I'll take his word for it 
if Smith’s newspaper writing was even half 
as good as the fiction he is now doing for 
People’s, the Post, and other first-class 
magazines.) At any rate, these two regular 
fellows “got together,” and Lockwood went 
on gaining experience in rewspaper work 
and steadily improving a literary—I mean, 
a “writing” style that—I am _ told—was 
always crisply humorous when humor was 
at all in order. At nineteen he was writing 
editorials on the Courier. 

Subsequently he worked for longer or 
shorter intervals on the Buffalo Times and 
Enquirer, the Schenectady Gazette, and a 
couple of Rochester papers. 

About this time, Hohenzollern & Co. cut 
loose with their long- -matured scheme for 
“world power or downful.” Lockwood 
mixed his newspaper activities with various 
kinds of war work—which is to say with 
active propaganda for the allied cause—and 
just as soon as it seemed reasonably certain 
that America was bound to get into the 
“show,” he enlisted in the Eleventh Di- 
vision, Naval Militia, N. Y. In December 
of 1917 he was appointed to Pelham Bay 
Officers’ School. 

That winter he spent at sea, as a cadet; 
the early spring was spent at school, and 
he graduated in May, 1918, with an ensign’s 
commission. 

Lockwood next served as assistant gun- 
nery officer on the U. S. S. Louisville, 
which, during the summer of 1918 was 
carrying troops to Europe. In the early 
fall he was shifted to the position of senior 
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gunnery officer on the U. S. S. Clare, carry- 
ing explosives to France. He takes it good 
naturedly when I tell him that he’ll never 
be nearer Heaven than he was on those 
trips on the Clare. 

They used to fill the vessel’s hold with 
picric acid, “T. N. T.,” and that little- 
talked-about “Explosive ‘D’,” this last be- 
ing labeled, by those who knew its capa- 
bilities, “Concentrated essence of Hell.” 
This boxed and casked Inferno was topped 
off with a good deck load of poison gas. 

While in New York, between trips, 
Lockwood “hung ‘out with” his old pal, 
Maxwell Smith, who was then on a metro- 
politan newspaper, While on the Clare, 
he was promoted to the position of Lieu- 
tenant—which conimission he still holds 
in the Naval Reserve. 

After the armistice, Lockwood came back 
to Manhattan Island and worked on the 
American, the Associated Press New York 
Bureau, and—something quite new for him, 
though he delivered the goods to the sat- 
isfaction of all cdncerned—the Garment 
News. He was | associated with Mr. 
Hoover’s and other press-agent bureaus. 
He found it impossible to stick on any one 
newspaper job for long—used to get tired, 
he’s said, of “chasing Nicky Arnstein, Dr. 
Grant, influenza epitlemics, ‘and the like.” 


One day, down dround the waterfront, 
he met his old skipper of the Clare. They 
started in to talk over old times. Lock- 


wood at that time was doing newspaper 
work on the Sun. The Clare’s captain ac- 
cused him of trying to turn a perfectly 
good sailor back into a landlubber. “Go 
get a mate’s license,” he urged Lockwood, 
“and ship with me again.” “You’re on!” 
promptly responded the restless subject of 
this sketch; “I’d bunk with a ‘herring 
choker’ to be back on the briny.” Forth- 
with he took his examination for a mate’s 
license, and got an unlimited ocean ticket 
entitling the bearer to steer any kind of a 
“sea wagon” to any port of the world. He 
spent the next year on the ocean, picking 
up story material at |Porto Rico and Dan- 
zig, Stockholm, Naples, and Liverpool. In 
Danzig he invested three dollars in a violin 
that was subsequently appraised at over 
$300—upon which jinstrument Maxwell 
Smith’s son is now disturbing the night air 
of Yonkers, while his father is writing 


mystery yarns that Keep readers through- 
out the country awake from another cause. 
Lockwood once meritioned casually that 
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champagne in Danzig was selling for from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar a quart. All 
together, boys! “I wish I was in Danzig!” 

On one trip to Danzig he got into a jam 
with the skipper—could it have been as a 
result of the seventy-five cent “hang-over” 
from the stay ashore?—there?—and was 
handed three days in his room for insubor- 
dination. Lockwood characterizes that as 
an “extra wild voyage.” They had twenty- 
seven stowaways when they left Germany. 
“Merry blazes” was raised during the 
whole trip; there were robberies, a mutiny, 
a murder, and daily free fights. “A pleas- 
ant time was had by all.” 

But Arthur was getting “fed up” with 
his once-beloved ocean. He came ashore 
in the fall of 1920 “disgusted with the sea.” 
He comes up to my office now, stretches out 
in the morris chair that is supposed to be 
reserved for people with editorial connec- 
tions, and sighs for the “good old days” 
aboard the lugger. ’Tis a way some guys 
have ! 

Next, he got a job as press agent on the 
staff of Herbert Hoover’s European Relief 
Fund, and worked at that until the spring 
of last year. All last summer—according 
to his own story—he “just loafed.” But 
I know that he wrote and sold a couple of 
vaudeville playlets which are still bringing 
in a regular weekly royalty, and sold 
fiction to more than one magazine that 
favors “mystery” romances. 

It was in the fall of last year that Max- 
well ‘Smith tipped Lockwood off that he 
would be working in an uncrowded field— 
and one in which his work in the past had 
shown that he easily and quickly might 
“make good”—if he went in for writing 
sea stories. Lockwood seized on the sug- 
gestion, but at first tried to write only 
straight romances of the ocean. - While 
many writers would have been satisfied 
with the results, Lockwood held that they 
were “not so good.” Again Smith made 
a suggestion: “Write humorous sea 
stories.” Lockwood went to it—hammer 
and tongs. He offered the first one to 
People’s. The editors liked it and asked 
for more. In due time evidence came to 
hand that the readers liked it, also. Lock- 
wood had struck a profitable fictional me- 
dium, and one, moreover, that appealed to 
him—once he’d settled himself to it. He 
kept himself busy all winter writing fiction, 
and some verse, for People’s, And he’s 


still doing it, though shortly he plans to 


















rous “book-lengths” 


begin producing hum 
f ships and sailor 


with a background d 
men. 

Three things you'll find in all his work. 
First, he has genuinely humorous situa- 
tions, some of which are “far-fetched” only 
to certain readers whose knowledge of the 
sea and its people is} entirely limited to 
what they read. Ther¢ are few Lockwood 
story situations which Arthur has not 
either actually witnessed in his roaming 
career or which are perfectly “true to” and 
possible in the life he knows so well. Again, 
he is a stickler for correct and interesting 
local color, whether at sea or ashore in any 
part of the world. One of his funny yarns, 
“The Herring Choker” (which after its 
publication in People’s was “swiped” bodily 
by the Montreal Standard—probably be- 
cause of its character of a supposed “her- 
ring choker” or Nova Scotia seaman), was 
laid in Rochefort-sur-mer, the home of 
Pierre Loti. It is a quickly sketched, but 
correct and interesting picture of the home 
of the French literary master. As Lock- 











wood has said, most American sailors know 
nothing and care less albout the town’s be- 
ing Loti’s home, but every one of them 
knows the exact location of the roller- 
skating rink described in the story. Then, 
in the third place, swift|action is an ingre- 
dient of every story that this author (I 
said author; if he doesn’t like it, he can 
go hang!) writes. | 

Some of Lockwood's. better known 
stories (mostly published in People’s) are 
“The Herring Choker, | “Prunes,” “Mob 
Psychology,” “The Wages of Gin,” “The 
Sea-going Lady,” “The ~ Natural Anthem,” 
“Simple Signals,” “By Guess and by God,” 
“The Harder They Fhll,” “The Jinks’ 
Night Off,” and “The |Thief Catchers.” 
Among his poems of the sea are “Old 
Hawk,” “Sirens Old and Sirens New,” and 
“A South Sea Suit.” 

This, then, is an unadorned sketch of the 
career to date of one man who was born 
with an inherited wanderlust, who was 
always ready to “rough it” and take what 
came to him, and who—his creative faculty 
roused by the experiences and colorful in- 
cidents of the Great War—-turned to fiction 
as a natural means of expression. He de- 
clares that he is lazy and that he hates to 
write, but write he does, and regularly. 
Furthermore (and touching what I said in 
opening), he is firm in hi belief that, no 
matter how much “knocking about” a 
writer has done, no matter|how familiar he 
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may be with the world and its people, he 
can—and he should—go on adding to his 
mental equipment by an intensive study of 
the printed page—everything from other 
people’s fiction to history, science and 
classical literature. 

With such a view-point, backed up by 
his experiences afloat and ashore in so 
many different parts of the world, it seems 
to me that a man must go on producing 
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HOW COMMON BUSINESS SENSE 
AIDS THE WRITER 
One of a series of Articles on the business side of writing 
especially prepared for the readers of the Writer's Digest. 
By L. Josephine Bridgart. 


Writer and Critic. 


See MED eee CeCe 


better and better work all the time, and 
become, eventually, not only a “regular” 
author, but a producer of sure-enough lit- 
erature. Other “young writers” (and that 
is the way Lockwood refers to himself) 
should profit from a study of the stuff he 
is steadily putting across. Anyone can 
learn something from a study of the mas- 
ters. It is no less important to be able 
to learn from a study of the writing meth- 
ods of the really successful scone 
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Tr you are a business man and are handed 

the card of some person you have never 
seen and asked to give him a few minutes 
of your time and you go to the room where 
callers wait and find two men you instantly 
know which one you prefer to talk to. 
Without consciously thinking about the mat- 
ter you are annoyed when the carefully 
dressed, bright-faced fellow keeps his seat 
and the slouchy man with a spot on his 
collar comes forward to meet you. More- 
over, if you accost the carefully dressed 
caller and he replies with a smile that is 
courteous rather than familiar that he is 
waiting for Mr. Somebody Else, your sense 
of preference deepens, even before the 
slouchy man has shown his bad breeding by 
talking too loudly or making a suggestion 
which should have been left to you or dis- 
gusted you by his obsequiousness. 

When a manuscript goes seeking an inter- 
view it should be correct in appearance and 
its manner of presenting itself. It is dis- 
courteous to send out a manuscript that is 
soiled or which has been corrected until it is 
hard to follow. It is bad taste to tell the 
editor about your family affairs when you 
are submitting a manuscript for sale. It is 
bad manners to suggest that your article or 
poem or story is better than anything he has 
yet published. It is not good business sense 
to be discourteous, whether you are trying 
to sell an automobile or a manuscript. 

It was once my task to see that the manu- 
scripts rejected by a certain magazine were 
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returned to their owners. Those that were 
beautifully clean, folded just right to fit 
their return envelopes and slipped into the 
slot of the mail shute without protest always 
left my hands with regret while those that 


were untidy or awkward to handle were 
disposed of with a sigh of relief. I dare say 
the editors who read them as well as han- 
dled them shared my feelings. Indeed, I 
once heard an editor say that manuscript 
readers were only human and could not help 
being attracted or repelled by a manuscript 
because of its appearance. Yet despite the 
fact that article after article and chapter 
after chapter has been written, explaining 
just how to prepare manuscripts for publi- 
cation, there are still writers who roll their 
manuscripts, use note-books that are awk- 
ward to handle and heavy to hold, send re- 
turn envelopes that could not possibly con- 
tain the manuscripts they accompany or in 
some other way cause unnecessary trouble 
in the editorial office. 

I have examined manuscripts filled with 
small errors which the writers frankly ac- 
knowledged and half promised to eliminate 
when they had more time. These manu- 
scripts had evidently been interviewing 
editors just as they reached me. How long 
would it take you to send back a filing- 
cabinet that was delivered to you with the 
wood unpolished? How long would you 
employ a dress-maker who sent your gowns 
home with the bastings still in and the seams 
unpressed ? 
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It is not good business sense (1) to make 
your manuscript into a package so thin and 
flat that it is liable to be bent or broken in 
the mails; (2) expect the editor to pay 
postage before he can secure your manu- 
script from the post office; (3) fasten a 
stamp to your manuscript when you know 
a detached stamp leaves a soiled spot behind 
it and is awkward to use again; (4) use 
paper which will tire the editor’s eyes and 
make him anxious to lay your manuscript 
aside; (5) ask the editor to provide you 
with a return envelope; (6) expect the 
editor to do some of the work which you 
hope to induce him to pay you for doing. 

The courteous, business-like manuscript 
appears before the editor, correct, clean and 
fresh and with just a brief note, stating that 
it is offered for publication at the editor’s 
regular rates, with once in a while some 
such addition as the following: 

“As my story involves a knowledge of engi- 
neering, I had it read by my friend, Professor 
A. T. Smythe, of the —————— School of Mines. 
He permits me to use his name in connection 
with the statement that the story is correct and 
plausible, considered from the engineer’s point 
of view.” 

“I lived in Norway for ten years and know the 
peasant life there.” 

“As I make some rather startling statements in 
regard to the cruelty of certain well-known com- 
panies, you may wish a reference as to my relia- 
>a I refer you to Mr. Alfred Thompson, of 
the S. P. C. A, in —, who will be glad 
to vouch for me and my investigations.” 

“My name is doubtless unfamiliar to you. 
recently I have used the nom de plume, 
I have been a contributor to — ‘under this 
name for the past two years.” 

After you have begun to succeed the 
editor may write you kindly, interested let- 
ters, which warrant you in abandoning your 
formal tone in submitting further work, but 
it’s good business sense to let the editor be 
the one to drop the bars. 

A physician told me that he liked to place 
orders through a certain salesman because 
he knew enough not to waste a patron’s 
time. “If I snap out, ‘Nothing today!’ he 
withdraws with only a courteous bow,” the 
doctor explained. ‘He has sense enough to 
see I’m not cross, but just busy.” I wish 
I could convince some of the new writers 
that it’s not good business sense to waste 
the editor’s time when submitting manu- 
scripts for sale. 

In marketing manuscripts let your atti- 
tude be that of the well-bred, well-trained 
salesman who believes in the thing he has to 
sell and who expects to sell it for no other 
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reason than that it is good of its kind and 
well adapted to the needs of the customer. 

An editor told me that she dreaded 
Christmas time because her mail brought 
her so many pitiful letters. It is not good 
business sense to ask an editor to take your 
manuscript because you need money. If 
you intended to open a store you would not 
want to buy a certain property because the 
man who owned it needed the money he had 
invested in it. You would think it only 
fair that you be left free to select a building 
that was well heated and well lighted, con- 
venient to the patrons you hoped to hold 
or to win, in all respects adapted to your 
business. You haven’t a great deal of pa- 
tience with the robust young! man who tries 
to sell you poor needles or carbon paper 
because he has “a sick wife and three small 
children at home.” Would you really want 
the editor to accept an article or story or 
poem of yours just because he fe!t sorry for 
you? If so, you are not an artist and not a 
workman entitled to the respect of your 
fellows. You are rather a beggar, ashamed 
to confess that you are a beggar and hiding 
under the garb of an honest toiler. 

In my correspondence with new writers I 
have been struck by the fact that a great 
many of them are not interested in the 
question of how to write what will sell. 
They want to know how they, can sell what 
they write. | 

“IT know my manuscript is still! faulty,” writes 
one, “but I’ve worked on it until|I’m sick of it. 
Can’t you help me to sell it just ab it is?” 

“I know there isn’t much demand for this kind 
of thing,” says another, “but I do| love to dabble 
in psychology! Don’t you know of some maga- 
zine that could use my manuscript?” 

“I know these sketches are not exactly what 
the editors are looking for,” admits a third; “they 
were written for a club to which I belong. But 
I’d like to sell them if I could.” 

The successful farmer doesn’t take his 
one-pound chickens to market because he’s 
tired of fussing with the scrawny litt!e 
things. He doesn’t raise sun-flowers be- 
cause they please his aesthetic taste and 
then expect to sell them. He doesn’t cover 
his fences with sweet-smelling wild grape- 
vines and then as an after- thought try to 
sell the grapes. Except in his kitchen- 
garden, where he grows what he likes, or 
what his wife likes, he raises that which 
the green-grocers and housewives who are 
his customers have shown themselves will- 
ing to buy. He doesn’t raise pigs because 
he likes pigs, but because pigs will sell and 
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bring in a good return for the time and 
money invested in them. 

It is not good business sense to offer for 
sale that which is inferior or which has not 
yet matured. It is not good business sense 
to offer for sale that for which there is no 
demand, unless, of course, your product 
is so excellent and so tempting that it cre- 
ates its own demand. It is not good busi- 
ness sense to offer as a specimen of your 
wares a product which just happened to 
grow in your garden or your brain or 
which was produced for some entirely dif- 
ferent purpose than satisfying the demands 
of the market. 

A study of two or three copies or even 
of one copy of a magazine will give you a 
very fair idea of what the editor of that 
magazine is buying. A study of three or 
four magazines of the type you wish to 
please will give you a very fair idea of the 
kinds of manuscripts this type of magazine 
buys. If you like to write allegories, mono- 
logues, poems of from 200 to 2,000 lines, 
essays on such general and over-worked 
topics as “childhood” or ”a mother’s influ- 
ence” there is no reason why you should 
not employ yourself in this way. But if the 
magazines you wish to please use only short 
stories, poems of from four to thirty-two 
lines and articles on current topics it is not 
good business sense to send them these 
manuscripts which it so pleased you to 
write. 

As a good general rule it is best for the 
new writer to put his thoughts into one of 
three forms, into a short story, an article 
or a poem, taking care that no story runs 
over 5,000 words, no article over 3,500 
words, and no poem over thirty-two lines. 
Until you have created a demand for your 
work it is wise to produce that for which 
there is the largest market. I believe that 
many a manuscript is returned to the author 
unread because the editor sees at a glance 
that, however good it may be, it is too 
long for his periodical or is in a form 
which is excluded by his policy. 

As a second rule I suggest: Be guided by 
your temperament, your training and your 
experience of life. I once saw an editor 
fling down a manuscript with the exclama- 
tion: “I wonder why people who have 
never been to New York will persist in lay- 
ing their scenes there! ‘The Metropolitan 
Opera House was crowded to the doors’! 
I hadn’t read a page before I knew that 
girl had never been inside the Metropolitan 


Opera House in her life.” Life in the little 
hamlet or village you know so well may 
have far more charm for the New York 
reader than the rush and rivalry of a big 
city. The city, which you do not know, ap- 
peals to you because you do not know it. 
The village, which the city reader can never 
know as you do, may charm him for this 
very reason. At any rate you cannot suc- 
ceed if you persist in depicting that which 
you yourself have never been in a position 
to appreciate. 

My third rule follows naturally after the 
second: Be sincere. I have read manu- 
scripts which showed plainly that they were 
written by beginners and yet they were so 
sincere, so conscientious in presenting what 
the writers believed to be the truth, so free 
from the affectation of discussing that which 
the writers admired but did not know that 
they awakened both respect and confidence. 
And I have read others that affected me like 
an insincere compliment or a patch of rouge. 

It is insincere to try and play upon the 
reader’s sympathies by depicting sorrow 
which you have no reason to believe ever 
existed or could exist. For example, it 
seems to me insincere to show a virtuous 
and refined young woman who must choose 
between seeing her baby starve or going on 
the street and using what remains of her 
physical charm to attract some dissolute 
fellow with money in his pockets. Where 
are the Salvation Army stations? Where 
are the college settlements? Where are 
the kindly priests and clergymen who make 
a business of helping God’s poor? Where, 
indeed are the generous poor themselves 
that such an outrage as this is necessary? 

A nurse from one of the New York Set- 
tlement homes told me that she once went 
to a tenement to prepare a patient for trans- 
portation to the hospital and found the 
woman with absolutely no clothes fit to put 
on. The room in which she lay was so 
dark that they had to have a light, though it 
was only two o’clock in the afternoon. The 
neighbors were not much better off than the 
patient, but they eagerly ran to their own 
poor quarters and gathered up the best they 
had and soon the woman was in a clean 
night-dress with a decent dressing-gown 
about her. 

“But she can’t go without stockings,” pro- 
tested the nurse. “She must have some- 
thing on her feet.” 

The women looked at one another. It 
was clear that no one had a whole pair of 
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stockings among her clean clothes. As the 
nurse pondered, one of the women sud- 
denly sat down on the floor, took off her 
shoes and quickly stripped her feet of what 
was evidently the only pair of presentable 
stockings she had in the world. 

That was real New York. Doesn’t it 
sound as though a girl could get a bit of 
bread for herself and milk for her child 
without imperilling her soul? There is 
plenty of pathos about us without our 
manufacturing it, and plenty of humor and 
other story material. It is not good busi- 
ness sense to manufacture that which can 
be had by simply picking it up as it lies at 
your feet, especially when the natural 
product sells so much more readily and so 
much higher up than the manufactured. 

My last rule is: Think occasionally of the 
individual editor and his desire to please the 
reading public as well as of yourself and 
your desire to sell your manuscripts. There 
are few men, I think, able to withstand the 
lure of being understood. 

I once had an editorial position with a 
house that printed a technical magazine and 
published a few books in line with the maga- 
zine. We kept some sample copies in our 
outer office and took subscriptions and sold 
books there. I was intensely interested in 
the magazine and thought the books the 
best of their kind on the market. When 
patrons dropped into the office they very 
often told me a little about their work, and 
I showed them the books and explained 
the scope of the magazine. But selling 
books and taking subscriptions were not 
my particular duties and my superior com- 
plained that I spent too much time talking 
to patrons and banished me to a little office 
of my own in another building. 

About six months later he said to me: 
“Do you know, we take in very little money 
at the office since you’ve been over here? 
I guess it pays to spend time talking to 
visitors after all!” 

Now I hadn’t had any experience in sell- 
ing subscriptions and books and, indeed, had 
not tried to sell any. My success lay in the 
fact that I was able to get into sympathy 
with the people who came to the office and 
as at the same time I believed our books 
and magazines were just what they needed 
I was able to secure their subscriptions and 
sell them books. While I was talking to a 
patron I was more interested in him or her 
than in our publishing business. 

If you can get into sympathy with the 





editor’s needs and difficulties and at the 
same time have something in your brain or 
your desk that could be of definite service 
to him, it will not be a very hard matter to 
induce him to buy your manuscripts. But 
the understanding is a necessity. The editor 
won't change his policy for you, nb matter 
how he may rate your work. he best 
salesman can’t sell a pipe-organ t) a man 
who is getting ready to raise chickens or an 
incubator to a boy whose one hobby is col- 
lecting stamps. | 


“But must we think of nothing but 
sales?” asks the young writer with the 
serious eyes. “Must we throw away all 
our ideals because we want to make a suc- 
cess of writing?” 


Sometimes, doubtless, an author has had 
to choose between his ideals and a sale, but 
doesn’t our study of literature show us that 
it is the man who has refused to throw away 
his ideals who has won real success, whose 
work has stood the test of time and shift- 
ing fashions? Then, too, the changes are 
that if you are a person who would suffer in 
discarding your ideals and have not yet 
succeeded in producing a story not gov- 
erned by an ideal you couldn’t please the 
periodicals with any ideals, no matter how 
hard you tried. | 

If you are able to write what pleases the 
popular magazines and yet have the natural 
talent and cultured taste necessary to satisfy 
the. best publications you are, judging you 
from a business viewpoint, a fortunate per- 
son. You can work your way from the 
lesser to the greater magazines and publish- 
ing houses in the same way that an intelli- 
gent, ambitious boy works from a clerkship 
to a partnership. But if you are so consti- 
tuted or so environed that you can’t turn 
out manuscripts suited to any but the best 
readers accept the condition cheerfully, re- 
membering that success is no less sweet 
because it comes suddenly after long and 
patient effort instead of being won little by 
little with every passing day. | 


Whatever we do, or don’t, let us not take 
the mistake of thinking that the present- 
day writers who are succeeding are succeed- 
ing because their standard is lower than 
ours or because they have thought only of 
fame or financial gain. It doesn’t follow 
that because I don’t like a book or think it 
harmful that it isn’t likable or is pernicious. 
Because a man doesn’t respect my ideal it 


(Continued on page 38) 
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ODDITIES IN ENGLISH VERSE 
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(Continued from the July issue) 


Bice VERSE connects consecutive 
/ lines by links of single words’ or 
phrases: 

OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND. 


The oft’ner seen, the more I lust, 
The more I lust, the more I smart, 
The more I smart, the more I trust, 
The more I trust, the heavier heart, 
The heavy heart breeds mine unrest, 
Thy absence therefore I like best. 


The rarer seen, the less in mind, 
The less in mind, the lesser pain, 
The lesser pain, less grief I find, 
The lesser grief, the greater gain, 
The greater gain, the merrier I, 
Therefore I wish thy sight to fly. 
—Barnaby Googe. 


NERVE THY SOUL. 


Nerve thy soul with doctrines noble, 
Noble in the walks of time, 

Time that leads to an eternal, 
An eternal life sublime: 

Life sublime in moral beauty, 
Beauty that shall ever be; 

Ever be to lure thee onward, 
Onward to the fountain free: 

Free to every earnest seeker, 
Seeker for the fount of youth, 

Youth exultant in its beauty, 
Beauty of the living truth. 

—Anonymous. 


Lipograms are composed in various 
fashions: 

(1) One vowel only may be used 
throughout: 


THE APPROACH OF EVENING. 
Idling, I sit in this mild twilight dim, 
Whilst birds, in wild swift vigils, circling skim. 
Light wings in sighing sink, till, rising bright, 
Night’s Virgin Pilgrim swims in vivid light. 
—Anonymous. 
(2) A certain letter may be omitted: 


THE FATE OF NASSAN., 
(E is omitted) 
Bold Nassan quits his caravan, 
A hazy mountain grot to scan; 
Climbs jaggy rocks to spy his way, 
Doth tax his sight, but far doth stray. 


Not work of man, nor sport of child, 

Finds Nassan in that mazy wild; 

Lax grow his joints, limbs toil in vain— 
Poor wight! why didst thou quit that plain? 


Vainly for succour Nassan calls, 

Know, Zillah, that thy Nassan falls; 

But prowling wolf and fox may joy, 

To quarry on thy Arab boy. 
—Anonymous. 


(3) All the letters of the alphabet may 
be included: 


ALPHABET VERSE. 
God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low cry, 
But man, who tastes his finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high. 
—Anonymous. 


Cento or Mosaic Verse is made up of lines 
or passages taken from various poets: 


I only knew she came and went Powell. 

Like troutlets in a pool; Mood. 

She was a phantom of delight Wordsworth. 

And I was like a fool. Eastman. 
—Anonymous. 


WHATEVER IS, IS RIGHT. 


Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said, 
“Shoot folly as it flies?” 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
Are in that word, farewell, farewell ! 
’Tis folly to be wise. 


And what is friendship but a name, 

That boils on Etna’s breast of flame? 
Thus runs the world away. 

Sweet is the ship that’s under sail 

To where yon taper cheers the vale, 
With hospitable ray! 


Drink to me only with thine eyes 
Through cloudless climes and starry skies! 
My native land, good night! 
Adieu, adieu, my native shore; 
’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more— 
Whatever is, is right! 
—Laman Blanchard. 


Jesuitical or Equivocal Verse is capable 
of double interpretation by means of differ- 
ent readings. In the following example, the 


lines may be read consecutively or alter- 
nately: 1, 2, 3, 4; 1, 3, 5, 7; or 2, 4, 6, 8. 


PANEGYRIC ON THE LADIES. 
That man must lead a happy life 

Who’s free from matrimonial chains, 
Who is directed by a wife 

Is sure to suffer for his pains. 
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As steady as time—uncertain as weather; 

As hot as an oven—as cold as a frog; 

As gay as a lark—as sick as a dog; 

As brisk as a bee—as dull as an ass; 

As full-as a tick—as solid as brass, 
—Anonymous. 





Adam could find no solid peace 
When Eve was given for a mate; 
Until he saw a woman’s face 
Adam was in a happy state. 




















In all the female race appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride; 
Truth. darling of a heart sincere, 
In woman never did reside. 


EARTH. 


What is earth, Sexton?—A place to dig graves. 
What is earth, Rich man?—A place to work slaves. 
What is earth, Greybeard?—A place to grow old. 
What is earth, Miser?—A place to dig gold. 

What is earth, Schoolboy?—A place for my play. 
What is earth, Maiden?—A place to be gay. 

What is earth, Seamstress ?—A place where I weep. 
What is earth, Sluggard?—-A good place to sleep. 
What is earth, Soldier?—A place for a battle. 
What is earth, Herdsman ?—A place to raise cattle. 
What is earth, Statesman?—A place to win fame. 
What is earth. Author ?—I’ll write there my name. 
What is earth, Monarch?—For my realm it is given. 


What tongue is able to unfold 

The failings that in woman dwell? 
The worth in woman we behold 

Is almost imperceptible. 





Confusion take the man, I say, 
Who changes from his singleness, 
Who will not yield to woman’s sway 
Is sure of earthly blessedness. 
—Anonymous. 





Initiative Harmony utilizes the sound of 
words to suggest their meaning. Here we 
find the principle of onamatopoeia in its 
extreme form: 


THE BELLS. 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells— 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
—Edgar Allen Poe. 


LAY OF THE DESERTED INFLUENZAED. 


Doe, doe! 

I shall dever see her bore! 
Dever bore our feet shall rove 
The beadows as of yore! 
Dever bore with byrtle boughs 
Her tresses shall I twide 
Dever bore her bellow voice 

Bake bellody with bide! 


Dever shall we lidger bore, 
Abid the flow’rs at dood, 
Dever shall we gaze at dight 
Upon the tedtder bood! 
Mo, doe, doe! 
Those berry tibes have flowd, 
And I shall dever see her bore, 
By beautiful! by owd! 
—H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 


Catalogue Whimseys list various exam- 
ples under a general classification : 


SIMILES. 


As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone; 
As live as a bird—as dead as a stone; 
As plump as a partridge—as poor as a rat; 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a cat; 

As heavy as lead—as light as a feather; 


ject of which is a name or a word that is 
proposed for solution from an enigmatical 
description of its several syllables and of 
the whole word. In the following charade, 
notice that the three stanzas describe the 
three parts of the word, disc, on, and solate 
respectively, whereas the third stanza is a 
description of the whole word which is 
likewise the subject of the charade: 





What is earth, Christian?—The gateway of heaven. 


—Anonymous. 
Alliterative Conceits torture one letter to 


introduce each word: 


SUSAN SIMPSON. 


Sudden swallows swiftly skimming, 
Sunset’s slowly spreading shade, 

Silvery songsters sweetly singing, 
Summer’s soothing serenade. 


Susan Simpson strolled sedately, 
Stifling sobs, suppressing sighs. 

Seeing Stephan Slocum, stately 
She stopped, showing some surprise. 


“Say,” said Stephan, “sweetest sigher ; 
Say, shall Stephan spouseless stay ?” 

Susan, seeming somewhat shyer, 
Showed submissiveness straightway. 


Summer’s season slowly stretches, 
Susan Simpson Slocum she— 

So she signed some simple sketches— 
Soul sought soul successfully. 


Six Septembers Susan swelters; 
Six sharp seasons snow supplies; 
Susan’s satin sofa shelters 
Six small Slocums side by side. 
—Anonymous. 


Charades are a species of riddle, the sub- 


DISCONSOLATE. 


O’er distant hills the rising moon 
The evening mist dispersed, 

And beaming in the radiant sky 

She plainly showed my first. 
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A horseman guided by her light 
Approached with headlong speed, 

And as he rode, my second said 
To urge his flagging steed. 


His lady waited at the gate, 
Though trysting hour was past; 
She was my who’'e, because her lord 
Was then my third and last. 
—Anonymous. 


Logical Whimseys derive their fun by 
means of some logical effect or foolish con- 
sistency in matters of grammar, word- 
formation, spelling, or pronunciation : 


AN ORIGINAL LOVE STORY. 


He struggled to kiss her. She struggled the same 
To prevent him so bold and undaunted. 

But, as smitten by lightning, he heard her exclaim 
“Avaunt, sir!” and off he avaunted. 


But when he returned, with a wild fiendish laugh, 
Showing clearly that he was affronted. 

And threaten’d by main force to carry her off, 
She cried “Don’t!” and the poor fellow donted. 


When he meekly approached, and sat down at her 


eet, 
Praying loudly, as before he had ranted, 
That she would forgive him, and try to be sweet, 
And said “Can’t you?” the dear girl recanted. 


Then softly he whispered, “How could you do so? 
I certainly thought I was jilted; 
But come thou with me, to the parson’s we'll go; 
Say, wilt thou, my dear?” and she wilted. 
—Anonymous. 


OUGH. 


As a farmer was going to plough, 

He met a man driving a cough; 

They had words which led to a rough, 
And the farmer was struck on his brough. 


One day when the weather was rough, 

An old lady went for some snough, 

Which she thoughtlessly placed in her mough, 
And it got scattered all over her cough. 


While a baker was kneading his dough, 
A weight fell down on his tough, 
When he suddenly exclaimed ough! 
Because it had hurt him sough. 


A poor old man had a bad cough, 

To a doctor he straight went ough, 

The doctor did nothing but scough, 

And said it was all fancy, his cough. 
—Anonymous. 


ADIOUX AMONG THE SIOUX. 


Now trouble brioux among the Sioux 

Because the whites their rights abioux. 

The sky is red with battle hioux; 

Big Injun, squaw, and young pappioux 

Are on the war-path by the slioux; 

They’re filling up with fiery bioux, 

They swear their lands they will not lioux. 
—Anonymous. 
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Technical Whimseys employ scientific, 
artistic, or professional terminology with 
humorous results: 


A BILLET-DOUX. 


Accept, dear Miss, this article of mine, 

(For what’s indefinite, who can define?) 

My case is singular, my house is rural, 

Wilt thou, indeed, consent to make it plural? — 

Something, I feel, pervades my system through. 

I can’t describe, yet substantially true, 

Thy form so feminine, thy mind reflective, 

Where all’s possessive good, and nought objective. 

I’m positive none can compare with thee 

In wit and worth’s superlative degree. 

First person, then, indicative but prove, 

Let thy soft passive voice exclaim, “I love!” 

Active, in cheerful mood, no longer neuter, 

I’ll leave my cares, both present, past, and future. 

But ah! what torture must I undergo 

Till I obtain that little “Yes” or “No!” 

Spare me the negative—to save compunction, 

Oh, let my preposition meet conjunction! 

What could excite such pleasing recollection, 

At hearing thee pronounce this interjection, 

“T will be thine! thy joys and griefs to share, 

Till Heaven shall please to point a period there! 
—Anonymous, 


THE COSMIC EGG. 


Upon a rock, yet uncreate, 

Amid a chaos inchoate, 

An uncreated being sate; 

Beneath him, rock, 

Above him, cloud. 

And the cloud was rock, 

And the rock was cloud. 

The rock then growing soft and warm, 

The cloud began to take a form, 

A form chaotic, vast, and vague, 

Which issued in the cosmic egg. 

Then the Being uncreate 

On the egg did incubate, 

And thus became the incubator; 

And of the egg did allegate, 

And thus became the alligator; 

And the incubator was potentate, 

But the alligator was potentator. 
—Anonymous. 


” 





O. HENRY VERSUS SCOTT 


That O. Henry is replacing Scott on 
many of the high school reading lists while 
many other classic authors are being 
shelved for more modern writers in the 
English courses of the secondary schools, 
is an interesting fact—alarming or encour- 
aging according to one’s point of view, says 
the Wisconsin Library Bulletin. A study 
of the required and suggested reading lists 
for “outside work in many high schools 
throughout the country shows that Ivanhoe, 
the Vicar of Wakefited, and Ben Hur are 
being replaced by O. Henry’s stories, the 
books of Robert Louis Stevenson, John 
Burroughs, and Enos Mills. 
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Two Interesting Snapshots 


Showing how the present day 
of location in the filming of big 









Courtesy United Arusts. 








Shooting an Interior Scene on an Outdoor Stage. 


HOOTING an interior scene, on an outdoor stage, for United Artists’ 
production of “Disraeli,” with George Arliss. Ordinarily, this would 
have been made in the studio, but a “garden backing” (natural, of course) 
was required where the Russian female spy is seen listening outside the 
window, in her attempt to overhear the plans for Great Britain’s purchase of 
the Suez Canal tract, which Disraeli and Sir Michael Probert are discussing. 
Note the artificial lighting on what is obviously a “cloudy-bright” day. Avs 
has been pointed out in previous!y published articles in this magazine, the 
writer today need never hesitate to call for a natural exterior “‘backing” for 
an interior scene, or for anything else within reason, provided the plot contains 
situations important enough to justify the additional trouble or expense. 
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from “Behind the Scenes” 





producer surmounts the obstacle 
feature stories 














The Monte Carlo Set in “Foolish Wives.” 


yys shows the most important Monte Carlo set in Universal Firm Corpor- 

ation’s “Foolish Wives” production, finished and ready for “shooting the 
scenes.” This set presented a wonderful picture when the night scenes were 
taken, with hundreds of lights covering the building. Note the five-bracket 
street lights in right foreground, the one on the left mounted on a plain board 
platform, or stand. In the deepest “long shot” made of this set, this platform 
was concealed by the bushes (camera being placed many feet farther away 
from the set than where these lights are standing, but in a position approxi- 
mating the right-hand lower corner of picture. This did away with the 
necessity of building actual bases for these lights. Although modern screen 
dramas are produced “regardless of expense,” not a dollar’s worth of really 
unnecessary expense, or any useless labor, is ever expended. 





Courtesy Universal Film Corporation. 
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offers unlimited opportunity. 





SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


A series of articles taking up every phase of securing, writing, and marketing stories for the Sunday 
Newspaper Supplement—a most interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession—and one that 


By Felix J. Koch 


Contributor to the Leading Papers of the Country. 
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THE EDITOR, THE READER, AND THE ILLUSTRATION 


YNDICATED newspaper-features di- 
vide themselves into two great classes, 
with editors contracting for such material: 

The illustrated and the unillustrated. 

The unillustrated feature, to dispose of 
it, is the one which either requires no pic- 
tures, or to which the author prefers to have 
the editor provide illustrations, instead of 
attending to the matter himself. 

Features of the former group are grow- 
ing increasingly rare. 

A skilled feature-writer, or shall we say 
provider of features, since securing pictures 
to illustrate articles can hardly be classed 
directly under the head of authorship— 
manages to find the possibility of a feature 
picture to accompany almost every theme. 

Now and then he is frankly non-plussed. 

Let us stop and re-emphasize: 

Such occasions are growing increasingly 
rare! 

It hasn’t been very long since every 
thinking Ang!o-Saxon was aroused by the 
thought of the possibility of communication 
with the planet Mars. Obviously, there are 
no obtainable photographs of Mars of in- 
terest to laymen, unless they be enlarge- 
ments of pictures taken by astronomers and 
showing the Martian canals, which have 
been “done to death,” as editors are wont to 
say. 

In order to study Mars, while the pre- 
sumed signals from the Martians are ar- 
riving on the earth-plane, various forms of 
unusual instruments must be employed. 
Pictures of these instruments, pictures of 
the remote observatories where the investi- 
gations are conducted, and pictures of the 
men making the investigations give ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile illustrative material 
for a paper on this theme. 

Assume, however, that there are subjects 
which cannot be illustrated. 





The author of a feature on these themes 
writes his paper,—makes his four initial 
copies, then four more copies, then another 
quartette of copies; or has the original 
mimeographed, or set up in printer’s proof, 
and dispatches it, through the mails, to an 
editorial world. 

The given envelope is dropped on a stated 
editor’s desk along with many others. 

The man seizes the editorial shears and 
opens the envelope, drawing out the con- 
tents. 

The script, let us assume it to be, presents 
itself—neat, inviting, all that it should be. 

Automatically, almost, he reads the head- 
ing, the sub-head. 

By Jove, that is interesting! He reads on. 

Perhaps he doesn’t read the article to its 
end then and there, but in his mind he is 
settled on accepting the manuscript. So he 
places it on one side—one of the sheep, to 
be separated from the worthless goats to be 
returned. 

He goes on with the inspection of the 
mail. 

Another and another impossible offering 
presented in his way! 


_ Then de draws out the folded manuscript 
in another container, and in a moment he is 
whirling in his chair to call to an associate: 

“Say, look at the machines! D’ye ever 
see such a bunch!—We thought we saw a 
string of autos at the time of the Spring 
Carnival, but never such a flock of ’em 
as this!” 


He passes across the aisle to some other 
editor a pair of good sharp snapshots. They 
show the fronts and the rears of who may 
guess how many scores of automobiles, 
parked on the banks of a river. 

Accompanying them are other “side,” or 
incidental pictures, emphasizing the pleasure 
to be had from the inexpensive motor car. 
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From the pictures—already winning an 
acceptance for the story—the man glances 
at the title: 


CUTTING THE COST OF YOUR NEW 
MOTOR CAR. 


That IS an interesting subject, particu- 
larly in these days, when costs pretty gener- 
ally, instead of being cut, are mounting on 
every hand. 

He glances down the first few paragraphs 
at random, as a trained writer will. 

The article, on a theme dear to so many 
folk these days, is devoted, NOT to the re- 
duction of costs of the high-priced auto- 
mobiles, the sorts of cars which are pur- 
chased by people whose purses are such that 
they hardly bother very much about costs 
whatever—but the universal, inexpensive 
models, such as Smith and Jones and Brown 
and Black enjoy. Shipments are being made 
by river instead of rail, or under the car’s 
own power. 

That article, even if but passably written, 
has been accepted. 

Even if the article is hardly passably 
written, even if it must be completely re- 
worked, there are a good many chances to 
one that THAT editor will buy that article, 
have it re-written by some attaché of the 
paper in the way he wishes it “done,” and be 
printed—if but to keep such very fascinat- 
ing pictures from adorning the pages of a 
competitor. 

Newspaper publishing, it must be remem- 
bered, is a business. Newspaper publishers 
issue their periodicals in order to make 
money; they sell news and advertising 
space to the same ends that the corner 
grocer will sell you rice, coffee, or sugar. 

The more copies the publisher sells—the 
larger his sworn “circulation lists’”—the 
more advertising he can obtain. The more 
advertising space sold, it follows most pa- 
tently at this point, the more of the gold of 
the realm poured into his tills. 

Advertisers, to summarize here—and the 
point is an important one with the author 
who would write for the big newspapers— 
keep a wary eye on circulations. Circula- 
tions are built up of readers; readers cling 
to, or drop, a given paper according as they 
find it giving or not giving, just a little 
better than any other paper of town. 

Publishers know this. 


The editors employed by these publishers 
know this. They know, too, that their em- 
ployers read carefully, not only their own, 
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but every other newspaper published in the 
given city. They know that if another 
paper, with no larger funds to spend for 
wee bit better than the editors in point 
such material, is giving its readers just a 
manage to secure, the editorial fate is apt 
to go into the balance and be found wanting. 

So there is a SOMETHING which does 
force the editor, in giving careful attention 
to what the unsolicited envelope may con- 
tain, to buy from the wholly unknown 
author if what he sends is at all worth while. 
This something is the certain knowledge 
that if Mr. Editor of the Post declines the 
good story and sends it home, the Press 
may purchase it, print it, and bring the 
editor of the Post before his employers to 
explain why HE can’t “get up” something 
the equal of that! 

Editors, therefore, are on the alert for 
good things in the budgets offered. 

Those good things introduce themselves 
to their attention quickest—or out-bid other, 
otherwise as good things—where accom- 
panied by photographs. 

Why? 

Let’s answer the question with just one 
example: 

The Great War is over quite a while 
now. Europe is trying to get back to nor- 
mal. In this attempt to return to the old 
ways and often mend these a!ong the lines 
they have learned through contact with peo- 
ple from afar, during the war years, Europe 
is doing some very interesting things indeed. 

The farther from the accepted centers 
you get, the more striking and interesting 
become these graftings of wholly new ways 
on old familiar ones. 

Each traveler, back from Darkest Europe, 
is a mine of material on this head. It should 
be no trick at all to produce a telling feature 
on: 

THINGS SEEN BY THE WAY IN 
NEW EUROPE. 


Only, the “travel article,” as such, has 
long been “done to death,” and exhausted 
its markets. We Ang!o-Saxons are the 
greatest nomads of earth, and until the 
Great War put an end to peregrinations, 
Anglo-Saxons went everywhere. Folk who 
are fond of traveling for sight-seeing, men 
and women entrusted with commercial mis- 
sions to distant and lesser-known places, 
must, necessarily, be persons possessed of 
more than common intellect. Returning, 
people of this class are very prone to put 
their observations in writing; by and by 
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they feel the lure of sending them to print. 

So the world has been glutted with the 
travel article, and its theme must be excep- 
tional indeed to make the manuscript “get 
by.” 

A travel article of the kind suggested, 
come into an office as a manuscript by itself, 
would be declined on sight, in innumerable 
places. 

Assume, however, that, along with this 
manuscript, resting, protected by its folded 
pages, in such a way that they could not 
help but take the eye the MOMENT the 
manuscript was drawn from the long en- 
velope in which sent, there were five or six 
strong, interesting, unusual photographs. 

Suppose, reader friend, that, as you sat 
at the drab of your day’s work, some kindly 
lantern operator flashed five or six strange, 
curious altogether unexepected slides on the 
wall before your eyes. Don’t you suppose 
you would sit up, very suddenly— interested, 
wondering, inquisitive to know what was to 
folow? 

Very much that sort of thing occurs with 
the weary editor, opening one hopeless 
script after another. 

More than this, the editor knows what 
you and I do when we read our Sunday 
pages. We may not like to admit it, but 
we DO—and he knows we do! 

Through with the actual news pages, 
and ready to be entertained, amused, in- 
structed if it should be, but in an easy- 
going way—far different from that we as- 
sume when we read the day’s news, because 
we feel we MUST keep abreast of the 
times, somehow—we turn to the Sunday 
supplements. 

We scan the first page of the first sec- 
tion of these, where there are several, put 
before us. 

We look, not at the heading of the article, 
but at the pictures. Then, if they grip us, 
we read the heading. Then, if that interests 
us deeply, before even turning the page, we 
will read on. 

If that first page’s aggregation of illus- 
trations doesn’t greatly interest us, we turn 
to the next page. Then on to the next. 
So on, through the paper. 

If it should happen that there are no 
“lay-outs,” as the editors and the art-rooms 
term these sets of pictures to the respective 
articles, really interesting us, luring us, in 
the stated sections, we are apt to lay them 
down with the remark that: 

“There’s nothing much in the paper to- 
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If, on the other hand, resisting the desire 
to read to the end, then and there, the ar- 
ticle with the fascinating illustrations which 
we discovered on the first page, we travel 
from page to page, to “see what else is 
there,” and meet several articles, equally 
tempting, rest assured we'll remain giued 
to that paper; read them all, and send other 
folk, subscribers to other of the local papers, 
to buy a copy of the stated publication, and 
read the article in turn. 

Pictures today sell the features, because 
pictures not only catch the buying editors’ 
eyes; they grip readers’ attention in turn. 

In every city where there are at least two 
Sunday papers many peop!e subscribe to 
just one morning paper the week through. 
On Sunday, then, father, or the oldest son. 
or someone else slips to the corner drug- 
store for some cigars, or some candy for the 
children, or ice cream for midday dinner, or 
any other pretext, and while awaiting the 
wrapping of his purchase, he glances 
through the other papers’ Sunday maga- 
zines. He hasn’t the time or inclination to 
read titles, let alone articles, just then. He 
is looking at the pictures. 

Whichever paper presents the most pic- 
tures to take his interest is the additional 
paper he will buy. 

The publishers of the newspapers know 
this. 

The advertising managers of the concerns 
who advertise in newspapers know this. 

The editor knows this. 

Men who would please those editors can- 
not over-emphasize the fact to themselves 
in turn. 

Why should that fact be true? 

Because —and returning to our article 
on things the traveler in new old Europe 
will encounter, the truth of the statement 
is instantly made manifest — one picture 
tells the reader of the page far more, about 
innumerable subjects, than a column of the 
most wearisome and detailed description in 
print. 

Supposing you had a sample “lay-out” 
for an article on the head suggestion— 
things to be met with on the way in the 
Near East. 

Take just a bazaar picture for example. 
In order to set forth correctly and ade- 
quately what a Near Eastern bazaar and 
its merchants look like, a writer must enter 
into tedious details, indeed. 

First he should tell of the streets, out in 
(Continued on page 38) 
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A FREE LANCE ON THE WING 
V—A FEW FOREIGN FOOTNOTES 
By Henry Albert Phillips. 








A N artist’s sight must be equipped with 
+-4- the seven-leagued boots of imagina- 
tion. Thus, when I see a ruined castle, my 
mind races back seven centuries and in a 
twinkling rebuilds it! 

Touring Europe in a rubber-neck wagon 
is an expensive superfluity. It is vastly 
more economical and satisfactory to tour 
Europe in an armchair at one of Burton 
Holmes’ lectures. I speak now of the un- 
imaginative tourist, who through the im- 
agination of the lecturer will get an emo- 
tional insight into the real thing. The mind 
of most people who go abroad is a tape 
measure. They have a wild desire to know 
how big a certain famous object is, but 
most of all, How much did it cost? Their 
gratification is fully realized if they can re- 
ply, “Why we have something at home that 
is twice as big as that,” or “Ours at home 
costs twice as much!” This class of tourist 
is quite satisfied if they have gratified their 
eyeballs, their pocketbooks and their stom- 
achs. 

The best hotel in Timbuctoo is identical 
with the same hostelry in New York, San 
Francisco or Chicago. You meet the same 
people in Shepherd’s Hotel, Cairo, as you 
do in the Bristol, Vienna or in the Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia. There you will 
find the same people fussing over what they 
will wear to dinner and fuming over their 
pate de foi gras when they get down to it. 
Everybody is wondering who everybody 
else is or how much they have or gazing 
enviously and receptively upon them if they 
happen to know they are bigger and richer 
than they are. All the guests place their 
boots outside the door to be shined at about 
the same hour at night and are annoyed by 
the servants cleaning up the halls in the 
morning. And everyone goes through the 
same ordeal of tipping the horde of lack- 
eys that swarm about when one is about to 
leave and pierce one with cold shafts of 
sarcasm in their fawning eyes of yesterday 
as they glance from the tip to our expres- 
sion of unmerited guilt. And so they slink 
out to the next hotel. 


So our tourist who “does” Europe usu- 
ally comes home with a tale that Europe 
has “done” him. 

Comparisons are always odious. I can 
never quite forgive Mark Twain for his 
glee in saying that after all the beautiful 
bodies of water he saw in Europe, to give 
him Lake Tahoe! I have seen Tahoe and 
can honestly exclaim, “Give me Nashotah 
Lake!” (Wisconsin) instead. But here we 
stumble upon the gross injustice of com- 
paring qualities. Size, depth, height, thick- 
ness and weight may be successfully com- 
pared because they may be calculated with 
more or less exactness. But the relative 
virtues of true Art, Beauty, and other ob- 
jects or qualities that appeal to the emo- 
tions can only be approximated. Beauty 
is enhanced by personal, national, or racial 
appeal. What is beauty to one man is not 
always beauty to another. What does it 
mean to us, what is behind it, what is there 
that stimulates his imagination that we do 
not seef These are all points worthy of 
consideration and principles meriting our 
tolerance. 

For instance, the acknowledged beauty of 
Poland or Norway would fail to approxi- 
mate any conception of the ideal woman, 
and my ideal American woman would prob- 
ably win no prize in Norway or Poland. 
The two ideals cannot be compared with 
each other because the traditions and stand- 
ards are different. The reason for Mark 
Twain’s preference for Lake Tahoe was 
in his own soul, not because of its superi- 
ority in points of beauty over Lake Geneva, 
for instance. Our majestic Hudson is in- 
comparable—as are a hundred American 
rivers I could mention—but the Rhine and 
the Danube are no less beautiful. From 
a romantic point of view, the Rhine and the 
Danube excel the Hudson, in my humble 
estimation. For centuries have clustered 
every hillside with tradition and history. 
Every foot of ground is sown with well- 
remembered blood of history and steeped 
in mystic legend. The beautiful hills and 

valleys and vistas fade into visions of bar- 
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baric and medieval splendor. The solitary 
rocks swarm with mountain robbers and the 
silent dales ring with the echo of the battle 
horns of the Sagas! 

* x * 

Reading about and seeing pictures of his- 
toric scenes is one thing, actually treading 
the same ground and breathing the same 
spaces wherein they took place is quite an- 
other. 

Laxenburg is a quiet little hamlet about 
an hour out of Vienna. It has the air of 
a quiet old person of another age taking an 
eternal siesta with no wish to be disturbed. 
One arrives via a branch narrow-guage 
railway that crosses the broad plain of the 
Wienerwald. So stealthily does the little 
engine with coffee-mill smoke stack steal 
into the village that one has to think for a 
moment to make sure that the passengers 
are alighting. From that point on it seems 
like a dream. 

From the station one passes into a broad 
street that has seen no change for centu- 
ries—I refer to architecture. Squatty, 
drowsy buildings of yellow stucco with 
green blinds and trimmings are in evidence 
everywhere. 

One drifts along for a little distance and 
then arrives before a beautiful villa with 
wrought iron gates and majestic pillars 
bristling with the royal arms. This was 
once the villa of the royal princes, or Grand 
Dukes. Latterly it has been the residence 
of the Crown Prince Rudolph, who met 
with a tragic and mysterious violent death. 
This is now a restaurant de luxe! Yet 
it is intact within. One is shown to the 
Prince’s own great dining salon and one of 
the Prince’s own chairs is withdrawn for 
one to sit in—and thenceforth one may be- 
come a prince for a brief season if. one has 
the imaginative capacity. 

After a royal repast one drifts on with 
something of a leisurely, princely air in- 
evitably clinging to one. Down to the old 
Platz where a Baroque church has been 
sleepily blinking at the Old Palace of the 
Austrian Emperors for several centuries, 
one rings haughtily for the porter and 
grandly passes out three thousand kronen 
for entrance tickets. 

The dream continues. The wraiths of 
history brush one’s face in passing, royal 
commands echo through the passages, the 
measured voices of courtiers linger in the 
alcoves. Here Franz Joseph slept for 
twenty summers—it is the simplest bed and 








room in the chateau. Now we enter the 
rooms of the late Emperor Karl and ex- 
Empress Zita. The room has the appear- 
ance of being left hastily when the ill-fated 
ruler fled forever from the Austrian throne 
from this very room. We pass through a 
padded door into the children’s room. 
There is the toy merry-go-round half- 
poised, just as the little Crown Prince was 
no doubt hastily lifted out of it and hurried 
away into exile. : 

Now we are in the room of rooms. In 
yonder bed Napoleon slept the night before 
the battle of Aspern, while a few feet away 
Kaiser Wilhelm sat in 1917 and planned 
the destruction of France! What must - 
have been his thoughts in this chamber of 
conquest? What was the end of the her- 
culean ambitions of both of these men? 
Here also in this room the Crown Prince, 
the forlorn hope of the Hapsburgs was 
born. Years later he was killed by an as- 
sassin’s bullet and the mother by an as- 
sassin’s bomb! 

Let us pass on quickly and quietly into 
the fresh spring air of the Royal Gardens. 
Down through the shady walks of a vast 
English landscape effect with Corot vistas. 
With half-closed eyes we may see royal, 
military and liveried figures strolling lei- 
surely through the open spaces. On to the 
lake where an old pinion ferry takes one 
across to the Laxenburg Palace where one 
plunges anew into a maze of historic asso- 
ciations which unseals the centuries and 
re-splendors the ages! In books I dream of 
these peoples, but in castles, I am with 
them! I am one of them! And having 
been one of the Medievals, I can tell others 
exactly what that means! 





PLENTY OF PLOTS 


Here comes a writer who takes exception 
to the constant cry that “there are no more 
new plots, all of the thirty-six original dra- 
matic situations having been long since ex- 
hausted.” Bradley King, author of “I Am 
Guilty,” “Jim,” and “A Man of Action,” all 
Ince photoplays, takes up the cudgel against 
the complainants. “There may be no new 
basic situations. But there are plenty of 
new ‘twists.’ Life isn’t new but the things 
people twist it into certainly are. Every 
time you pick up a paper you see some new 
happenings with dramatic potentialities. 
There are plenty of plots all about you. 
Just keep your eyes open, writers,” 
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A Department for Those Interested in All Phases of Newspaper Work. ; 
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PRESS AGENT 


A Series of Articles Dealing With This New Branch of the Newswriter’s Profession 


By Harry 


At first, publicity may be followed as 
a side-line or avocation until you be- 
come proficient and the financial reward is 
sufficient to warrant cutting loose from the 
regular job. 

Most part-time press agents are. working 
newspapermen and women, but it is not 
abso!utely necessary that a person be en- 
gaged in journalism, although a knowledge 
of it is essential. You need not have a 
thorough knowledge at present; you can 
pick it up gradually. 

It ts important that you know how to 
write publicity stories for the newspapers 
and how to get material for these stories. 

In these articles I shall attempt to tell you 
how to do this. But a theoretical knowl- 
edge of publicity or anything else is of small 
value—it is only by applying these funda- 
mentals, in a practical way, that true 
efficiency may be attained. In other words, 
as soon as you consider yourself able, go out 
and get a publicity job as a side-line. 

3efore you do this, you should study the 
style of each newspaper in your town, to 
determine how the stories are written. You 
must remember that each newspaper of any 
consequence has a style of its own. It may 
be an imitation of some other paper, but 
there is just enough difference to make it 
individual. 

Pick out the stories that can easily be 
identified as publicity matter. These gener- 
ally are written in a dry, routine way. Your 
aim should be to write better stuff, to make 
it so interesting that the City Editor who is 
most violently antagonistic to press agents, 
will hesitate before throwing your story into 
the waste basket. 

What kind of stories in the newspapers 
are “press agent stuff”, and how many are 
there? That depends. In some papers, 
about one-fourth of the entire contents 
seems to bear the press agent stamp. You 
will not be able to detect them all; in fact, 
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the ablest and most suspicious editors are 
often completely fooled by cleverly dis- 
guised publicity copy. Much of it goes into 
print as legitimate news—and there is no 
reason why the majority of it shouldn’t be! 
But we'll go into that later on. 

The stories that fall readily. under the 
head of publicity matter are those referring 
to the work of Chambers of Commerce, 
business and industrial associations; motion 
picture companies, theatres, summer and 
winter resorts; actors and actresses of both 
stage and screen; political candidates, etc. 
This list could be several pages long and 
still would not take in all the publicity stuff 
that gets into the daily paper. 

The next step is to get a job. The first 
thing to determine is what organization or 
organizations in your town are without pub- 
licity representatives. Having ascertained 
this, write to the secretaries of these bodies. 
Chances are they will welcome your applica- 
tion, because it means that the burden of 
writing the routine press-notices may be 
taken off their hands and put into yours. 
(They don’t get paid for it and you do). 
Most secretaries are overworked and under- 
paid, if paid at all. 

In addition to your home address, give 
the telephone number in your letter and ask 
if you may be granted a personal interview 
or the privilege of putting your proposition 
orally before the officers. Inasmuch as most 
press agents are writers and not talkers, I 
think the secretary can handle the matter 
oratorically, better than you. 

Do not give your business address, if you 
want the publicity job only as a “pin-money” 
proposition ; it might prove embarrassing to 
you if your prospective employers came 
there to see you. 

When you are asked to call at the office 
of the organization, do not act as though 
you were overanxious to do the work; do 
not be hasty to come to terms. Above all 
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things, do not set your price until you ascer- 
tain how much work is to be done. Do not, 
however, appear to be indifferent—just in- 
dependent. This is the attitude taken by 
the most successful publicity men and 
women. It is an art to be independent, 
without appearing “fresh.” A “fresh” press 
agent is doomed, so far as getting stuff into 
the average newspaper is concerned, unless 
he does it by roundabout means. 

Regarding salary: that depends almost 
entirely upon the size of your town and the 
financial condition of the organizations or 
individuals you intend working for. 

In a large city, relentless war is waged on 
press agents who, in the breezy parlance of 
the publicity world, “cut the throats” of co- 
workers, meaning that they underbid them 
on prices, going far below the figures usually 
paid for such work. 

Some publicity men receive annual 
salaries ranging into five figures. Of course, 
they devote their entire time to the work. 
Others draw down but a few hundred 
dollars a year from each job,—but to them 
publicity is only a side-line. 

Directors of publicity for big national, 
state and city organizations, are paid from 
$5,000 to $10,000 or more annually. Those 
employed by smaller organizations are 
naturally paid much less, since consider- 
ably less labor is required from them. 

Now we come to consider the prices you 
may reasonably demand. 

Do not handle the publicity for any con- 
vention—if you are in a city of several hun- 
dred thousand population—for less than $25 
a week. A big convention should pay from 
$35 to $50 a week, as a side-line. About 
one month of intensive publicity work is 
required for the average convention. 

Rather than lose the job, some press 
agents will publicize a small convention for 
$50 a month; but you may be sure that they 
give $50 worth of publicity, and no more. 
By the same token, conventions which pay 
better, receive a much greater amount of 
publicity—the satisfied press agent will 
generously throw in a few columns extra, 
to show his appreciation. 

By making inquiries, you will be able to 
ascertain how much has been paid for each 
job in the past. Take a bit of advice; 


don’t make your own price any less, if you 
want to be respected; cheap people gener- 
ally do cheap work; at least that is what 
other folks think. 








No arbitrary rules as to compensation can 
be laid down. You will have to use your 
own judgment and be guided by the ex- 
perience of others. 

While, as I have said before, one may 
become a press agent without actually hav- 
ing worked in a newspaper office, there are 
comparatively few good publicity men and 
women who haven’t had at least a few 
month’s experience in a newspaper “shop.” 

If you are going in for publicity as a per- 
manent profession, my sincere advice is for 
you to prepare yourself for your life-work, 
by first learning the newspaper game from 
the inside. 

Getting a job on a newspaper isn’t as 
difficult as you might suppose. ‘One sure 
way to win the city editor’s attention is to 
accompany your application with a news- 
story. Don’t send him a letter. Walk into 
his office. And if he hasn’t anything for 
you, come back again and again. On one 
of your visits, he may be in need of some- 
one, at that very moment, to go out on an 
assignment. If you are “on the job,” he 
may pick you. 

The chances are that you can land on 
a daily; but if you don’t, try a weekly 
paper; it will give you a good idea of the 
business, and from it you can graduate to 
faster company. For the best kind of news- 
paper training, many editors advocate start- 
ing on a country sheet and gradually work- 
ing up to the city papers. but that takes too 
much time. What you are after, is a good 
working knowledge of the game) so you 
may be able to put over publicity intelli- 
gently. A year or two on a newspaper may 
qualify you to do this. In the case of some 
it requires many years; with others, only 
a few months. 

Another great advantage to be gained 
from newspaper work is that it brings with 
it the friendship of the boys and girls of 
the editorial room, the best people on earth, 
when you have come to know them as I do. 

When you do publicity—don’t forget this! 
—you will find it easier if you confine your 
attention to your home town or wherever 
you are personally acquainted with news- 
papermen. 

National publicity, naturally, is best from 
a financial point of view; also it is much 
more difficult to handle. Big organizations 
are glad to pay large salaries to specialists 
who are familiar with newspaper conditions 
in all the important centers. 
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The logical thing is to learn the pub- 
licity business gradually, while still on a 
newspaper, until such a time when you are 
ready to be your own “boss.” 

Newspaper folk, who have aspirations to- 
ward becoming producers of real literature, 
have raised the question as to whether a 
person may be a press agent and yet a good 
writer. Let me answer them by saying that 
some of the greatest authors have done 
hack-work for a living. As an avocation or 
hobby, they wrote better stuff. 

A goodly proportion of novelists and 
short-story writers—especially the latter— 
admit that they still derive a part of their 
income from press agentry. Publicity, they 
have found, is a safer means of obtaining 
lucre, although one and all would prefer 
to devote their entire time to the making of 
stories that will live. 

Writing amusement publicity tends to cul- 
tivate a “style,” as it is handled editorially, 
without the restraint imposed upon the ordi- 
nary news-story. Many short-story writers 
have either been theatrical or motion picture 
press agents. Some began in the movie 
industry as publicity purveyors, were given 
a chance to write titles and continuity and 
so have developed into high-salaried photo- 
playwrights. 

Lucien Hubbard, scenario editor for Uni- 
versal, at Los Angeles, was a Cincinnati 
police reporter, before tackling the New 
York papers. Universal put him on as a 
publicity man and then Vitagraph took him 
into its scenario department. Hubbard 
earned fame, by adapting the O. Henry 
stories to the screen, when critics declared 
they could not be filmed, owing to their lack 
of action. 

Only two years ago, Ralph Block left 
his position as dramatic critic of a New 
York paper, to take charge of publicity for 
Goldwyn Pictures. Block is now West 
Coast scenario editor for that company. 


Press agents occasionally are metamor- 
phosed into’ actors on the speaking stage or 
the screen, though they generally stick to 
teasing the typewriter, for they write better 
than they talk or “register.” 

Publicity writing throws a person into 
even closer contact with celebrities than 
does newspaper work, although in lesser 
numbers, of course. Perhaps it is on ac- 
count of being able to make a closer and 
less hurried study of personages, that the 
press agent’s faculties of description may 
become better developed, and if he has 
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ability to write fiction, he may be able to 
use these characters for short-story or novel 
purposes. 

The press agent is better paid than the 
reporter, and frequently, in spite of his 
newspaper training, manages to save a little 
money. With this in reserve, he can, if he 
desires, cut loose from a steady job, and try 
freelancing. 

Do you think newspaper work fascinat- 
ing? Mix it with press agenting, and see 
the difference! The press agent is taken 
into the confidence of his employers and 
they don’t hesitate to let him hear how im- 
portant he is to them. Reporters who come 
around for news, are treated cordially— 
but they are “outsiders”—the press agent is 
“one of the family.” His employers’ suc- 
cess is his success. 

3ennie Zeidman, former press agent—the 
movie people say “personal representative” 
—for Mary Pickford and her husband, 
Douglas Fairbanks, went with them every- 
where, in their private car; they treated 
Bennie as their little brother. Other per- 
sonal press agents are entertained just as 
royally. 

Incidentally, it might be mentioned that 
Bennie Zeidman is today a motion picture 
producer, thanks to the start “Doug”. and 
“Marv” gave him. 





AN OPTIMISTIC REALIST 


Realism is not necessarily synonymous 
with gloom, unpleasant details, and dis- 
illusionment, says Ellen Glasgow, speaking 
of the hopeful note upon which she has 
ended her new book, “One Man In His 
Time,” a study of chaotic social and polit- 
ical conditions in the reconstructed South. 
Realism may be optimistic just as optimism 
may be free from sentimentality, genuine 
and robust. Always I keep before my eyes 
the greatest of all English realists, Henry 
Fielding. Then there is the great modern 
example of robust optimistic realism, abso- 
lutely free from sentimentality, George 
Meredith. Galsworthy, who surely is a 
realist, is also optimistic in such works as 
“The Freelands” and “The Patricians.” 
The optimism, I mean, does not come from 
an evasion of facts, but from a recognition 
of them. The constructive novelist, the 
novelist who really interprets life, never 
ignores any of the facts of life.. Instead, 
he accepts them and builds upon them. 
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NINA WILCOX PUTNAM. 


All of our readers are no doubt familiar with the name and 
work of Nina Wilcox Putnam. Her features, however, are 
probably not so familiar. Hence it is with pleasure that we 
reproduce this recent photograph of the author of “West 
Broadway,” “It Pays to Smile,” “Tomorrow We Diet,” and 
others. 


It is always with anticipation that we note the name of 
Nina Wilcox Putnam on the cover of The Saturday Evening 
Post, and it appears there often. Her stories in book form 
also occupy a prominent place on the up-to-date book shelf. 
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“HAVE A HEART” 


By Rev. CLarENcE J. Harris. 
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‘a to your own heart and write!” 
The poet thus shows the only method 
for real results. Force and character de- 
pend on heart. Emotion is the largest el- 
ement and most intimate portion of our 
personalities. _ Emotion constitutes the 
greatest factor in our conscious lives. The 
heart is the human center of activity, and 
by its all-encircling influence, easily be- 
comes life’s circumference and boundary. 

The radius of the wireless wave-circles 
is determined by the voltage which sends 
them forth. The effectiveness of every 
human effort is determined by the motive 
and spirit that backs action. 

Browning, the poet, and Bergson, the 
philosopher, as well as scores of their fol- 
lowers give the heart and intuitions first 
place, in the mental and moral makeup of 
man. To Browning, head and heart are but 
“halves of one dissevered world,” and be- 


fore the human race can be its best, these - 


two must be united, “Till thou, the lover; 
know, and I, the knower, love—”’ When- 
ever the poet is forced to give preference 
to one, he selects the heart. 

It takes more than brain and intellect to 
make an author, the force of feeling and 
the voltage of heart must be appreciated. 
The author is more than a rhetorician or 
logician, historian, or plot maker, he is a 
creator. 

Abt Vogler sat at the organ, building a 
palace of sound, and peopling it with living 
spirits. His magic touch was spiritual, his 
force was feeling, his art was a matter of 
heart. Andrea del Sarto found “a common 
greyness silvers everything.” His perfect 
pictures failed to win; perfect lines, per- 
fect form, faultless technique,—failure ; 
for he learned “incentives come from the 
soul’s self.” He lacked soul—he lost all 
and cried, “Thus we half-men struggle.” 

Pitiful indeed is it, for an artist to see 
his work unwelcomed because of the un- 
appreciated something which the creafion 
lacks. God could have made an earth, just 
as fruitful, just as nourishing, just as last- 
ing, without the introduction of spiritual 
elements. Gray flowers, crowning our 
trees would have been—acceptable to the 
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materialistic world in their power of pro- 
ducing fruit. The creator lavished beauty 
in limitless abundance in his work, but 
best of all the beauty is charged and sur- 
charged with elements of a higher creation. 

Greece, it is said, paid a great price for 
her harmony and order in her art. With 
all of her art in its radiant loveliness, it 
is of earth, earthly. She constantly glimpsed 
the spiritual but never interpreted her pass- 
ing visions. 

With the nineteenth century writers, of 
whom Browning and Tennyson were not 
the least, there is a wonderful conception 
of the spiritual significance of everything in 
nature. In the old century preceding 
Swedenborg tried to warm up human 
hearts with his spiritual ideals. His far- 
seeing eye penetrated the science of the 
age, he passed beyond the boundaries of 
time and nature, in a wild “venture into 
the dim spirit-realm.” Emerson declares 
that “this man who appeared to his con- 
temporaries a visionary, and elixir of 
moonbeams, no doubt led the most real 
life of any man then in the world.” 

When the author takes Browning’s “Par- 
acelsus,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Rus- 
kin’s, “Lamps,” Emerson, Carlyle, Mar- 
tineau, Coleridge, and their co-peers, he will 
find the standard and stimulus which can 
also make him great. Too many of these 
great writers of the nineteenth century 
have been neglected—when their limitless 
store of inspiration could send out the 
writer today with an endowment that would 
make him equal to today’s challenge. 

The world is tenderer today than ever 
before in its history. Today the world is 
hungry as never before for sympathy and 
good will. 

Materialism has softened. 
have warmed into flame. Primroses, have 
become people. Mountains, seas, skies, 
stars are revealing soul. Emerson’s song 
of the “World-soul” is being realized as a 
fact. Nations long held down by cold com- 
mercialism are awakening into kindliness, 
forbearance and unity. Councils are held 
for the purposes of finding bases for lasting 
peace. 


Cold facts 
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The marvelous emotional outburst of 
nations at the graves of their unknown 
soldier dead, showed that even kingdoms 
have a heart. Kings, emperors, presidents, 
legislators, men of world-wide power and 
influence stood around the grave of an 
unknown soldier and wept. It was fitting 
that this baptism of tears should prelude 
the conference of nations in Washington. 
A whole nation bowed in silent prayer— 
the people in the West, joined the East, as 
the sorrowful audience repeated the Lord’s 
prayer and sang the old hymn, “Nearer my 
God to Thee.” The marvelous help of the 
telephone, carried the call for peace and 
good will across the continent, causing a 
literal as well as a spiritual unity of feel- 
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‘his is the writer’s day, it is his oppor- 
tunity. His products are wanted if they 
are designed for humanity’s need. The 


author who comes forth, known or un-- 


known, and brings a message, regardless of 
its form, will go away rewarded. Preachers 
and priests in fiction have had their day. 
Reformers are now at a loss for further 


tasks on which to try their skill. A keen 
eyed world can see through disguises. 
Sugar coated pills are found out. Mankind 


has held the crucifix until its arm has par- 
alyzed into helplessness. It wants some- 
thing else now, it wants joy, it longs for 
happiness, it asks for good will—it needs 
sympathy—the author that gives the stone 
for bread ought to go hungry himself, as 
he does. 

The ultimate end of all art is life. The 
_supreme purpose of the spiritual is the 
“more abundant life.” Anything that 
broadens the world’s horizon to the mul- 
titudes, is art. Anything that stimulates 
effort and inspires ambition is God-sent. 
Let the author realize the real end toward 
which his art should aim, and replenish 
the heart in him from the rare sources 
of living truth which exists in abundance. 

The writer who would win success to- 
day must appeal to the needs of the human 
heart. By this we do not mean that he is 
to be a preacher and exhorter of spiritual 
truths, intent on saving a suffering world 
by this beneficence and charity. Writing as a 
business, profit is the aim of that business. 
An author may write for art’s sake, but if 
he does, someone else gives him bread. 
Browning did not write as a teacher, but 
as a money maker. Whittier seemed very 
poor, writing out of his great heart for the 
good of the world. He left a hundred 
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thousand dollars, a fortune in his day. He 
profited by his doing the world good. 

When we speak of success for the au- 
thor, we mean a reasonable reward for his 
writing. A profitable return for his en- 
terprise. The author that wins this suc- 
cess will have to deal in the wares that 
people want. A wise merchant doesn’t 
display straw hats and summer gowns. in 
the middle of winter, their suggestiveness 
drive away trade and creates chills. A 
wise merchant goes still further, and dis- 
plays what the people want, not what they 
ought to have. 

There are many things that people ought 
to have in their mental, moral and social 
relations. The opinions of the priests and 
people differ. Medicines that are good for 
people are not easily forced into them. 
Even the Nazarene turned the command- 
ments into beatitudes, the ‘“‘thou shalt not,” 
into “thou shalt!” Humanity needs edu- 
cating, refining and ennobling; society, as 
a whole, needs elevating. No art is going 
to compel this regeneration, any art can 
induce it. 

Today people want sympathy, they yearn 
for kindliness and goodfellowship. Sym- 
pathy is the touchstone of humanity, hap- 
piness is heaven. It is true that people 
really need more than the “milk of human 
kindness,” but until they realize their need 
there is no use trying to force stronger 
foods into their systems. The author that 
wins today will have to cultivate heart and 
know how to handle hearts. Browning 
knew the art, he practiced it and succeeded 
by the practice. 

People have critized Tolstoy for his 
philosophy. He was a Christian, he 
wanted everyone else Christians. He did 
not preach, he practiced. He believed in 
the Bible, he thought the Christian should 
do exactly as the founder of Christianity 
commanded. He did not compel anyone 
else to do this. He did, however, urge 
everyone else to do so. To him a com- 
mand to “follow thou me,” meant to follow, 
questioning nothing. Tolstoy followed his 
faith literally and believed in it to the letter. 
He lived his faith, he suffered for his be- 
lief, he died for his convictions, and in his 
death, a small, insignificant Russian out- 
post practically unknown, became the cap- 
ital of the Kingdom of God. Within a 
few hours of the discovery of Tolstoy’s 
whereabouts, that insignificant settlement 
was thronged with multitudes, train loads 
of people in all grades of society reached 
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the hamlet. Even the Czar sought the 
dying man’s welfare. Of one thing Tolstoy 
can never be accused, that of living and 
dying insincerely, he sealed his words with 
‘his life. 

To Browning man is everything, and in 
man, the soul is all. His great dramatic 
poems are stories of the inner life, showing 
the workings of passions, the influence of 
motives and ideals, and the supreme sway 
of mind over mind,’ and soul over matter. 
To him “his soul’s wings never furled!”’ 
All of his utterances show “he at least be- 
lieved in soul, was very sure of God.” The 
world of all overmastering importance, to 
him was the internal world, with its great 
record of souls, and its wonderful epics 
and dramas and tragedies and comedies that 
make up human life. 

There is something even greater than 
truth, and that is the SPIRIT of truth. 
Back of all action is motive, back of all 
effort is purpose. It is better to do wrong 
with a right spirit than to do right with a 
wrong motive. The all-supreme thing is 
the spirit that banks what is said and done. 
The spirit that prompts the writer is what 
makes the penetrating atmosphere and in- 
fluence of what is written. The writer 
cannot cover or disguise himself, his per- 
sonality will penetrate his works and reach 
those who read. “Silence,” cried a wearied 
listener to an eloquent outburst of oratory 
from a questionable speaker, “whay you 
are speaks so loud, I can’t hear what you 
say. 

It is a wonderful thing to be a teacher 
and a leader of men. Never has the 
writer entered his pulpit without the con- 
sciousness of the sacred and sublime oppor- 
tunity of his calling, and the great priv- 
ilege he has for self-expression. Is there 
anything more inspiring than to look upon 
one’s own work, his drama, his sermon, his 
story or his work of art, and feel that he 
has created something to live in the world. 
Mozart, Angelo, Ruskin, Shelley, Florence 
Nightingale, Emerson, Philips Brooks, 
Beecher, or O. Henry are all alike—differ- 
ing widely in their works, quite a unit in 
their spirit. None of these, however, are 
any greater in spirit than the humblest 
writer of today who tries, out of a warm, 
sincere, sympathetic heart, to reach the 
heart of humanity with a real message of 
cheer, comfort or of amusement. 

When the writer witnessed his first pho- 
todrama, a story which embodied his phil- 
osophy of real happiness—he was thrilled. 
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He received word that the picture was be- 
ing shown in “all the theaters of Europe, 
taking American films, as well as in this 
country.” He was also informed by the 
president of the producing company that 
that drama was “the longest lived drama 
they had ever made, and it brought fame 
to actors and producers throughout this 
country and Europe.” The author figured 
out the number of people he thought 
witnessed his story, and it ran into millions. 

Many ambitious writers have brought 
to the author manuscripts for his criticism. 
His first word usually is to the effect that 
if this story is printed or produced in pic- 
tures, it will be seen or read by vast 
numbers of peop!e—is the story worth it? 
Again he often asks, “If you knew five 
million people in America and Europe 
would see this drama on the screen, do you 
think you have a message big enough to 
lay claim to their time and their money?” 
Seriousness and sincerity cannot be over- 
done, technique falls long before dead 
earnestness gives way. Today the world 
is serious, it is in a thinking mood, a ret- 
rospective state, it is hungry for something 
that sustains soul. The dispenser of words 
today need. to look well to their worth. 

A supreme demand today of the writer 
to meet this new era of emotion, is heart. 
Browning declared this years ago, and to 
the writer to whom Browning is a closed 
book, it is little wonder that in the world 
their efforts are practically, or actually, un- 
known. 

Get acquainted over again with “Para- 
celsus,” and learn where truth abides. Read 
“Pippa Passes” and see the mighty power 
that childlike sincerity and simplicity can 
have over the grave problems of the state, 
the church and all human society. Get the 
retrospective mood of “Rabbi Ben Ezra” 
and grip things hopeful. Learn anew the 
way to create, in “Abt Vogler,” and study 
again the elements of the right challenge 
to a dumb, despairing world, as in “Saul.” 

It is true that much in Browning is con- 
fusing. Studied from the rhetorical or 
strictly literary standpoint, he is disappoint- 
ing. Analyzed, many of his paragraphs 
and sentences are almost meaningless. It 
is his spirit, his spirit of truth that inspires. 
A rose is less a rose as it is analyzed in its 
parts, but taken as a whole it is the em- 
bodiment of all beauty. The analysis of 
anything does not satisfy the heart, the 
synthetical study of life and things reveals 
their real significance. In part, life is, dis- 
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appointing; in part, music is unpleasing, 
but as a whole, with the blending of the 
various tones, life, like music, becomes 
harmony. Browning’s “Cleon” will guide 
one in the right use of an undisappointing 
existence. 
The urge at the roots is the writer’s need. 
An enriched life will mean increasing value 
as a worker. The average writer lives life 
too little, theories are too often his meat 
and drink. Technical skill and inventive 
genius fall flat if they are not rooted and 
grounded in a deep, sweet, mellow soul. 
The soul is the thing. Sympathy is the 
key to all souls. Suffering is the touch- 
stone of humanity. Writers are realizing 
this. Many of the best stories of today 
deal with the humblest, simplest and com- 
monest human qualities and situations. 
Increasing experience softens and sweet- 
ens. Growing years touch the life with a 
gentleness like the calm of twilight. Brown- 
ing wrote his heaviest work when he was 
nineteen, his simplest and most childlike 
messages were produced in his last days, 
and the climax of all that was simple and 
sincere was in the last stroke of his pen, 
in the “Epilogue to Asolando,” for he was: 


One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, tho’ right were worsted, wrong 


would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


If “knowledge consists in opening out a 
way whence the imprisoned splendor may 
escape,” as Browning tells us, it behooves 
the writer to accummulate “splendor.” The 
glorious renaissance of emotion is on us— 
the author who meets its challenge will 
reap a fortune. The creation may be a 
stage drama, a photoplay, a novel, or a 
short story, poem or essay—no matter what 
it is, it is a big opportunity, a supreme 
privilege, a chance for the writer to give 
out something to the needy from his own 


enriched life, for: 


“This world’s no blot to us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely and it means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


After all the writer can do toward self- 
enrichment, then let him follow Longfel- 
low’s advise, “Look, then, into thine own 
heart, and write.” 


TARKINGTON DOESN’T SEEK 
PLOT 


In the introductory note which Julian 
Street has written for the Lambskin edition 
of Booth Tarkington’s “The Magnificent 
Ambersons” he quotes a letter in which the 
famous Indianian who has twice won the 
Pulitzer Prize for the most distinguished 
novel of the year, embodies his literary 
creed. 

“Don’t worry about plot, or your alleged 
‘lack of inventiveness.’ What you mean is 
something you oughtn’t to have. The 
characters make their own plot—all the 
plot there should be. Think of them in 
their relation to one another and they will 
make your story. Your struggle should be 
against everything extraneous. It is un- 
usual poignancy that makes a book unusual, 
not unusual plot. 

“Hardy, Meredith, Daudet, and Mau- 
passant weren’t ‘inventive of plot.’ Mark 
['wain’s failures are the result of seeking 
pot. You can tell the plot of ‘The Egoist’ 
in three minutes. 

“We are here—we writers—to discover 
and reveal things about life—and we seek 
the finest means of doing so—the most 
vivid means. We must make our words 
into colors and sounds—and the cheap old 
tricks and phrases won’t do that. You’ve 
got to get living words out of yourself. 
Nobody else’s words: the used word is 
stale.” 





THE CHOICE OF THE MODERNS 


Vanity Fair Magazine recently submitted 
to a jury of ten of the “most modern” of the 
modern American critics (Heywood Broun, 
H. L. Mencken Gilbert Seldes, Paul Rosen- 
feld, etc.), a representative list of one hun- 
dred names that included everyone of note. 
in and out of the chronicles of history, from 
Aristotle to Jack Dempsey, with a view to 
acquaint the American reading public with 
the newer critical standards. The results 
in some instances were startling, but the 
selection of Anatole France, as third only 
to Shakespeare and Goethe, and as the only 
contemporary author in the first dozen 
names, has met with the approval of Ameri- 
can critics generally and substantiates the 
popular feeling that he is probably the great- 
est living writer of today. 
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SANCTUM TALKS 


A series of articles on Short Story Writing. 
By James Knapp Reeve. 


Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine. 








CORRESPONDENT has asked me 

why I object so strenuously to stories 
told in the first person, and particularly to 
those which are narrated by one of the 
actors, or by an on-looker, or by one who 
merely has hearsay knowledge of the mat- 
ter, to the writer, who in turn tells it to 
the reader. 

These correspondents cite me to ex- 
amples all the way from Kipling and Stev- 
enson down to Laura Jean Libby, to prove 
that my condemnation of this form in story 
work is not supported by the evidence. 

All right! I will admit without dispute 
that any one who can tell a tale of as much 
force and originality as Kipling’s “The Man 
Who Would Be King,” and make it as 
realistic, as emotional, as dramatic as that 
tale, may tell it any way he wants to. But 
we are not all Kiplings. 

But the reason for my objection, in gen- 
eral: The further removed the hearer is 
from the actual happening of the events 
(I am supposing that the things told in 
the story actually have happened—for if 
not, they must be made to appear so) the 
less realistic and the less dramatic does the 
thing appear. 

Let me give an illustration: Two young 
lads witnessed the killing of a man by a 
railway train. It was a terrible, tragic ex- 
perience in their young lives. They came 
immediately to me and told me about it, 
their boyish faces still blanched with the 
sudden horror of the thing, their voices 
trembling. There was your story teller at 
the first intention, with the scene and ac- 
tion directly upon the stage before him. 

Their story impressed me, as I was not 
far removed in time or place. But it readily 
may be understood that I was less affected 
than the lads, who were so vastly closer to 
the actualities. 

A few hours later I recited the incident 
to another, picturing the details so well as 
I might from the narrative of the lads, and 
embellishing it with a recital of the appear- 
ance and agitation of the latter as they told 
it to me. But my listener was farther re- 
moved in time and place than I had been, 


and so the horror of the accident was less 
vivid to him, and excited but the mild in- 
terest that we all take in the things that do 
not closely approach our own lives, or that 
come to us as hearsay several times re- 
moved. 

Now that is just the trouble with fiction 
stories told in such form—the writer does 
not bring the reader into sufficiently close 
contact. He laboriously builds up a set- 
ting, develops a narrator of parts, en- 
deavors to get the reader interested in the 
personality of this narrator, and then sets 
him to spinning his tale. If this bogey-man 
places himself as a foremost actor in the 
tale, he usually becomes tiresome by talking 
about and by exploiting himself too greatly. 
When a man talks about himself, he always 
talks too much. 

If he tells the story in a purely imper- 
sonal, objective manner, the reader loses 
that close contact which I have endeavored 
to show is a first essential in the formation 
of an impressive story. 

Further, this method usually necessitates 
too long and cumbersome an introduction. 
In modern story telling, the great desidera- 
tum is to get at once into the story. A long 
preamble is pretty certain to place an editor 
in a repellant attitude, which will demand 
very good work, indeed, in the later portion 
to overcome. 

If you have a story to tell, by all means 
take the direct route to your reader if pos- 
sible. Tell it as though you knew your 
people, were entirely familiar with the 
scene which becomes your setting for ac- 
tion, and as though you were able person- 
ally to vouch for every incident, every bit 
of dialogue, the accuracy of every descrip- 
tion, and that you were not asking your 
reader to take it as hearsay from some 
other party of whom neither you nor he 
knows very much. 

Break away from all that stands for cir- 
cumlocution in story telling, particularly in 
the telling of a short story. Remember 
that you are dealing with limited quantities 
—in point of time, action, setting, incident, 
and personalities. 
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Just recently the editor of one of our 
most prominent literary periodicals has 
said: “The majority of unsolicited manu- 
scripts show that the writers have never 
seen the Magazine—or else are 
sadly deficient in judgment.” 

That is a sad commentary on the major- 
ity of those aspiring to literary honors to- 
day. Who can imagine a 
salesman trying to sell an 
article without at least 
considering his prospect’s 
needs? And yet, here we have the aspir- 
ing writer attempting to sell a specialized 
product to a specialized market without ob- 
taining the least idea as to the character of 
the market. 

Present-day periodicals are conducted on 
certain policies. The publisher and the edi- 
tor decide on the general policy that the 
publication is to follow. The editor then 
sets out to secure the material that best 
pleases the reading public that will be at- 
tracted by a policy such as has been out- 
lined. His material then, month after 
month, must be of a certain type. He may 
use fiction—both short and long, he may 


Studying 
the Market. 





use special articles, general articles, scien- 
tific matter, or human interest material, but 
it all must be within the limits that have 
been set. 

In view of this fact it is no wonder that 
in ninety-nine instances out of one hundred 
writers who fail to study the markets find 
their manuscripts rejected about as fast as 
they mail them out. On the other hand, the 
writer who will study the policy of the 
periodicals he wants to sell to and who will 
note the literary standard maintained by 
those publications will find an appreciative 
response and in the majority of instances 
will make a sale. 

Editors are usually a lenient lot and will 
ascribe the first offense to carelessness, 
but the writer who persists will, as he justly 
deserves, be placed in the ignorant class 
and will in all probability close the doors 
to what ‘might have proved a lucrative mar- 
ket. 

The habit of studying thoroughly every 
magazine that is considered a possible mar- 
ket cannot be over-estimated and should be 
cultivated by everyone who aspires to write. 
It is the only means by which the beginner 
can get a start and it is necessary for the 
professional if he is to maintain his reputa- 
tion. 





It is with real pride that we announce to 
our readers a criticism and revision service 
equal to any such service ever offered. 

For many months our friends have been 
suggesting that THe Writer’s DiGEstT es- 
tablish such a service. Certain standards 
have been set for THE 
WriTeEr’s Dicest, and it 
was decided that this de- 
partment should not be announced until a 
service in keeping with these standards 
could be offered. 

As this issue goes to press, arrangements 
have just been completed, whereby Mr. 
James Knapp Reeve will assume charge of 
a criticism and revision department for THE 
Writer’s Dicest. 

When you consider the years of experi- 
ence that Mr. Reeve brings to this depart- 
ment, and that every manuscript submitted 
will receive his personal attention, you can 
readily see that the standards will be main- 
tained. 

We believe that this announcement is of 
great importance to writers who are seeking 
thorough and competent criticism. Full 
particulars of the new department will ap- 
pear in the September issue. 


Good News 
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THE SONGWRITER’S DEN 


A Department Devoted to Song Writing and Song Writers 
Conducted by C. S. Millspaugh 


If you have a question for the Song Editor please observe the following rules: 

Address all inquiries to The Song Editor, care The Writer's Digest, Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

All questions will be answered through these columns. Songs or manuscripts will not be returned 
unless a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 
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LYRIC REVISION 
By Fred Keats. 


EW amateurs know that if a lyric is 

not written properly, with good meter 
and correct accent, a composer cannot give 
the best he is capable of giving. A good 
lyric draws out good music; a bad lyric 
smothers it. 

What is a bad lyric? Mechanically 
speaking, there are several forms. In one 
way, a bad lyric is where it starts out just 
right for a waltz; then turns into a fox trot 
and back again into a waltz. This is very 
troublesome, and irritates the composer. 

Another bad form is where every line is 
about a mile long, verse and chorus, thus 
producing a long-drawn-out monotonous 
effect that no music can remedy. In a cer- 
tain kind of comic song this may be ex- 
cusable, but that kind of song is out of 
style now. 

Another bad lyric is where the writer 
deliberately disobeys the rule of the day and 
writes a wearisome verse eight lines long 
when four would be plenty—and then uses 
four lines in the chorus when there ought 
to be eight. 

Still another is where the writer sticks in 
an odd line somewhere, trying to make a 
rhyme in the wrong place, or else writes a 
chorus with seven or nine lines. Sometimes 
a writer uses all sorts of odd expressions, 
meaningless, twisted, grotesque, unnatural. 

One seriously bad form of lyric is where 
words are used (particularly the end 
rhymes) that cannot be sung gracefully and 
clearly so that the audience can understand 
them. Or, if they do understand, they are 
jarred by the ugly effect produced by words 
that cannot be properly sustained by the 
voice of the singer, such as the sibilants 
and certain consonants that finish “closed” 
instead of “open.” 

Does the amateur song writer realize that 





‘either for cash or on 50-50? 


these are serious b'emishes? He does not, 
or he would be more careful. Do pub- 
lishers give consideration to such faulty 
lyrics? They do not. Do worth-while 
composers care to work on such lyrics, 
Not unless 
they are good revisers and see some re- 
deeming feature in the lyric. 

What, then, can the inexperienced lyracist 
do? He can either produce a strikingly 
original idea, with a good title, and let a 
reviser do the rest, or he can study the art 
of versification from the ground up and 
become a trained lyric writer who needs 
little help. 

But what if he cannot produce that won- 
derful idea and title that all publishers 
desire, and has no ambition to sweat his 
brain for a year or two learning the art, 
step by step? Well, there is one easy way 
left: Pay an expert to revise his lyrics. It 
is the easiest, quickest and surest way of 
getting satisfaction. Here’s a fact that will 
no doubt come as a surprise to all: 99 lyrics 
out of every 100 need revising so much that 
a conscientious reviser has his work cut out 
for him to whip them into presentable 
shape, and he more than earns every cent 
of his comparatively small fee. Did you 
know that there are two revisions necessary 
in all lyrics? The first revision is where 
changes are made from the literary and me- 
chanical standpoint; unnatural phrases re- 
placed by more attractive ones, rhymes 
added or improved, punch lines introduced 
in place of dezd ones, useless extra lines 
lopped off and the story concentrated in 
those remaining, all this necessitating a 
great deal of'maneuvering in order to retain 
as much of the writer’s original material as 
possible. The second revision comes while 
composing, playing, and singing the music, 
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and is governed by the character of the 
music, its rythm and the demands of its 
sustained notes. This revision (from the 
musical point of view) is really the most 
important, for of what value would a lyric 
be that all singers would find fault with 
and turn down cold after trial? Songs 
are written primarily for singers; it is 
a serious mistake to forget that fact. 
Song words that cannot be sung with 
delightful ease are 
faulty, and the farther 
they get away from 
that desirable ease, the 
more worthless the 
song for commercial 
and. artistic purposes. 
Printed songs come to 
me quite frequently 
that have singing faults 
that make real success 
absolutely impossible. 
“Sticky” places we call 
them, and sticky they 
surely are. Even some 
well-known songs have 
spots that the careless 
singer can make 
“sticky.” Handled with 
skill the blemish can 
be hidden fairly well, 
but when the untrained 
singer sings them, 
something gets out o’ 
kilter. The only way 
to write a song is to 
make it absolutely fool- 
proof. ; 





of this feat. 





THOMAS OAKES. 


Thomas Oakes is a “different” sort of songwriter. The average songwriter is usually hard-put for effective 
song ideas and titles, but not he. He, apparently, plucks them from the very ether. In point of prolific- 
ness he has few equals, for he has exactly four hundred and ninety-eight songs and lyrics to his credit. The 
most trivial happenings furnish him with ideas and titles. For instance, once when crossing a busy street 
he found himself the apparent objective point of two rapidly approaching automobiles, each advancing from 
different directions. A dismaying position, to be sure, but out of the occurrence came the song idea “Between 
the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea.” Another song subject came from a series of “touches” made by a very 
convincing talker, but an habitual debtor. Hence the song ‘‘Memories.” 

In the matter of disposing of songs Mr. Oakes is a Kentucky Derby winner. 
elated when they dispose of a song or two, but this writer has successfully terminated the astounding feat 
of disposing of twelve songs at one time to one publisher. Only a songwriter can comprehend the magnitude 


Mr. Oakes also enjoys the distinction of having written the shortest titled song on record. It is “I.” 
Some of his best-known songs are “Magic Moon,” “Blue Law Blues,” “Venetian Rose,” “‘Wonderful Sweet- 
heart of Mine,” “Home Town Blues.” He is also the writer of one of the most beautiful ballads of the 
season. It is “Among the Beautiful Caverns of Luray,” a number that is being featured extensively by the 
Supreme Tone Piano Roll Company. An extensive advertising campaign will shortly be inaugurated in 


There you have the reasons why revision 
is so important. The work is worth much 
more than is charged for it, but the average 
amateur is so blissfully ignorant of its im- 
mense value that he has to be enticed by 
prices lower than they should be. Two to 
three dollars from four to six hours’ work 
on a troublesome lyric is not high pay. Ask 
any plumber, plasterer or garbage man. 

As I have said, there are two distinctly 
different revisions nec- 
essary, and the last 
one cannot be done 
until the music has been 
planned and the exact 
vocal requirements as- 
certained. Few lyric 
writers know this, but 
the expert professional 
always tries to write 
his lyrics with end 
rhymes on open vowels, 
so that little revision is 
necessary. This re- 
striction as to open 
vowels makes good 
lyric writing somewhat 
more exacting than the 
average amateur im- 
agines. However, it 
may be said that now 
and again rules have to 
be broken, for the 
height of perfection in 
certain places is a'most 
impossibie, and good 
judgment becomes nec- 
essary as to the least 





Most writers feel highly 





behalf of this number by the Mark T. Blain-Thomas Oakes Music Company (yes, Mr. Oakes is junior mem- 
ber of this well-known firm), and there is every possibility that “Among the Beautiful Caverns of Luray” 
will soon be whistled and sung from coast to coast, 

Mr. Oakes’ work is not restricted to lyric writing alone. He is also a composer and has prepared the 
score for twenty-five song numbers, He is also a short story and special writer and has eight photoplays 
to his credit. 
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offensive way of handling the delicate sit- 
uation. 

Charles K. Harris says that the least im- 
portant part of a popular song is the lyric. 
He says that history shows that no song 
ever lived because of its lyric. All the 
same, I’ll ask anyone to point out to me a 
really successful popular song in which the 
lyrical words were just “any old thing.” 
If you will notice, the words of nearly all 
big singing hits are enticingly easy to sing; 
they roll right off the tongue. If they did 
not, I very much fear the story would be 
somewhat different. However, don’t over- 
look the fact that of late many big hits 
were not real singing hits, but dance hits 
with words attached. And tuat’s quite an- 
other story. We are getting tired of those 
so-called songs and begin to long for the 
good old genuine kind. Do you want to 
help? All right—Don’t send out lyrics of 
inferior workmanship. 





The Song Editor’s Answers 








T. S., Brooklyn—Your poem is built on an 
idea that might become decidedly popular if the 
style it represents once more becomes the vogue. 
Song styles travel in cycles and there is a pos- 
sibility that the next few years will see a revival 
of this type of song. No, it is not necessary to 
copyright poems or music before submitting to 
publishers. Legitimate publishers have no desire 
to steal songs, and certainly you would not be 
so careless as to submit manuscript to an un- 
known concern. Do not be afraid to send your 
best efforts to any established publisher, and give 
them a reasonable amount of time to reach your 
work, which must await its turn among the scores 
of others which the average house receives daily 
for consideration. Yes, the copyright laws pro- 
vide for the protection of works not reproduced 
for sale and all that is necessary is to file copies 
of the work with the Register of Copyrights at 
Washington, D. C. The cost is one dollar. How- 
ever, should you dispose of the song later on, the 
copyright must be reassigned to:-the publisher. I 
would advise you to save your money and let the 
publisher look after the copyright. 


C. E., Brockport.—I cannot enthuse greatly over 
your song, “Sometime.” It is not a bad song but 
at the same time could not be considered a good 
song. Compare your words with the lyrics of a 
dozen or more songs of the past and present and 
you find that you have nothing new in your 
lyric, and have not given the old sentiments a 
new form of expression—no “punch” anywhere. 
The repeated use of the words “somewhere” and 
“sometime” in your chorus does not appeal to 
me. The monotony of repetition—although effec- 
tively used in some very popular numbers— 
should be avoided, and particularly by the new 
writer. Your melody is good, 

T. K., Fayette—Your number is a comic song 
that the public would laugh at but never buy in 
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large quantities. It is essentially a “stage” song. 
I don’t believe any publisher would consider it 
for a moment. The thing to do is to try and 
interest some comedian in this number. Sell it 
outright, there are innumerable acts that might 
be interested. 


E. L., Baltimore—“She’s the Pride of Old 
Kentucky” is an old-time ballad, the sort that 
was popular many, many moons ago and not the 
kind that would appeal to the music-buying public 
of today. No, don’t bother about securing a 
copyright, and don’t let anyone beguile you into 
buying a musical setting. You would have abso- 
lutely no chance of disposing of the song to a 
reliable publisher. 


H. K., Bryan —“Long, Long Is the Day,” etc., 
is a beautiful high-class ballad. Your words tell 
a splendid story and exhibit “punch” galore. 
Your music is of the kind that lingers in memory 
when heard but a few times; in fact, you have 
discovered a glorious rhythm that will sell your 
song very readily to practically all publishers of 
this type of song. This song might easily bring 
you fame, and provide a very substantial bank 
balance, so be very careful that your interests 
are well protected. 


D. G., Fayetteville—Your poem is poorly titled, 
contains an idea absolutely unsuited for song 
purposes, and therefore, would have no chance 
upon the open market. Your lines, however, are 
really excellent and your rhymes are also good. 
It is, nevertheless, a poem rather than a song 
lyric. 

E. M. C., Tacoma.—Y our “The Love Charm”’ is 
very acceptable verse, and ideas similarly situated 
would be acceptable also. Yes, you are on the 
right track. “The Art of Versification” would 
aid you greatly and I suggest that you procure the 
book. It can be secured through THE WrRITER’S 
Dicest. The price is two dollars per copy. 


D. B., Baggs—Unfortunately I cannot suggest 
a possible market for song poems. Song poems ‘n 
themselves are a drug on the market and are 
usually difficult to dispose of unless set to accept- 
able music. There are occasional publishers that 
accept words without music but their number is 
few. However, your poems would have very 
little interest for a song publisher in that your 
efforts are more particularly rather good short 
verse than effective song poems. Don’t let any- 
one set these poems to music if it costs anything. 


B. E. B., Yetta.—Unfortunately this department 
cannot give you the route list you desire, but sug- 
gests that you may possibly receive the desired 
information concerning the individuals mentioned 
by addressing The Billboard Magazine, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Or, by securing a recent copy of the 
Billboard you can undoubtedly discover the exact 
information you wish. Yes, you can address them 
by letter but be sure that you do not forward 
too much material at one time. To forward a 
dozen or so songs at one time is not conducive 
to best results. 

E. W., Rich Valley.—*Memories” is a good title 
but it has been used so frequently that much of 
its “punch” is gone. And any song so titled is 
certain to receive scaut attention from the pub- 
lisher. Your verse lines inculcate some very fancy 
flights of English and in some respects your poem 

(Continued on page 64 
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This department is intended as an aid to the writer who is striving to improve his English. From month 
to month it will include correct synonyms—rhyming words—correct spelling—rules on correct usage, etc., 
etc. Communications to this department will be welcome. 
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HOW MANY WORDS? 
By Robert C. Schimmel. 





REVITY is not only the soul of wit, 

it is the soul of good writing as well! 

For this reason the beginner should at all 
times strive to tell his ideas in as few words 
as possible. No one likes to flounder 
around in a sea of words; certainly no one 
dislikes verbosity as much as an editor. 
The process of separating the novice from 
the trained writer is for the initiated reader 
comparatively easy; several facts aid but 
nothing tells a writer’s ability more quickly 
than the number of words he uses. If he 
takes two pages to tell that which should 


have been told in one, if he stretches his 


ideas so that they will fill a chapter which, 
when completed, has all the appearance of 
inflation, or if he invents situations merely 
to fill space, the editor marks him as a be- 
ginner. The editor knows that the mark 
of brevity is the sterling mark of a finished 
writer; likewise that verbosity is the ear- 
mark of the tyro. Obvious as is this rule 
of brevity in the use of words, the fault 
of wordiness is so common that DeQuincey 
calculated that cutting one superfluous word 
out of each sentence would increase the 
time of the reading public one-twelfth. If, 
in addition to dropping all useless words, all 
ideas that were irrevelant- were also 
dropped, a person can only guess what the 
saving would be. If we would at all times 
endeavor to say what we mean, and only 
that, wordiness could soon be eliminated. 
It is when we say what we mean and much 
more besides that this literary weed grows 
into our compositions. A conscious striving 
for correct expression through the right 
words while not wiping out the difficulty, 
aids materially. One right word will often 
say what ten hastily thought-up words will 
fail to say. 

Mark Twain gives an explanation of the 
real value of the right word. He says: 
“A powerful agent is the right word; it 
lights the reader’s way and makes it plain; 


a close approximation to it will answer 
e o¥6 but we do not welcome it and ap- 
plaud it as we do when the right one blazes 
out on us. Whenever we come on one of 
these intensely right words in a book or 
newspaper, the resulting effect is physical 
as well as spiritual, and electrically prompt; 
it tingles exquisitely through the walls of 
the mouth and tastes as tart and crisp as the 
autumn butter that creams the sumac- 
berry.” All of us have had the delight of 
finding the right word even if the degree 
of delight has not been as great perhaps 
as that Twain experienced: But the finding 
of the right word has for the tyro its dis- 
advantages. He is liable to spend too much 
time in pursuit of it. There is little doubt 
that one word, and one word only, will in 
a special passage supply the correct mean- 
ing, but it does not behoove the writer who 
is training himself to spend much time in 
needless search of it. Growth comes only 
through practice, and practice will, in time, 
give to the beginner that sense of word 
values which makes it possible for the 
finished writer to express himself ade- 
quately without having to grope for the 
word he wants. The right word is the goal, 
but since it is long in the attaining, none 
should despair because he cannot quickly 
reach it. Some day when you have mastered 
the art of writing you will find that you use 
the right word automatically; until that 
time comes, strive to improve yourself; 
try for the best expression of your idea, 
but do not be as foolish as was Sentimental 
Tommy. Those who have read the book 
will remember how he lost the essay con- 
test due to his seeking too long for the 
right word. His antagonist wrote as the 
words occurred to him, and won. A writer 
today has to write much as did the an- 
tagonist of Sentimental Tommy; he must 
be able to turn out quantity and quality 
combined. It stands to reason that he does 
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not waste his time. Extra words cost in 
extra time. Therefore he avoids them. 

The average writer in the class of 
strugglers is redundant in his diction; he 
uses an extra word here or there that might 
easily and without detriment to the mean- 
ing of the manuscript be omitted. This 
fault is not so dangerous as that of ver- 
bosity and tautology, but it should be 
guarded against. It is the first step toward 
weak composition. After you have finished 
any work go over it’and see how many of 
the words you can leave out without actu- 
ally marring the value of the work. My 
experience has taught me that the amateur 
is not as conscientious as he ought to be. 
He fails to be as hard on his own manu- 
script as is the editor to whom he submits 
it. Instead of acknowledging to himself 
that fewer words would be more effective, 
he looks on his brain child so tenderly that 
any amputation, even for its health, seems 
The result is redundancy and 
failure; the manuscript lacks that smooth- 
ness which is so necessary to a worthwhile 
bit of writing. 

Tautology, or direct repetition of thought, 
is common. Not content with saying a thing 
once the tyro tries to impress the reader by 
repeating the idea. Note the following: 


Bad: This book is poorly arranged and 

by this arrangement loses force. 
Condensation of the above gives the thought 
in presentable form. 

Better: The poor arrangement of the 
book weakens it. 

The folowing sentence suffers because 
the newspaper reporter failed to say what 
he had to say in as few words as possible: 

Bad: The sentence of thirty days on 
the penal farm, which was to be sus- 
pended if the fine was paid, was sus- 
pended by Mayor Smith. 

Better: Mayor Smith, since the fine 
was paid, suspended the sentence of 
thirty days on the penal farm. 

Until a writer learns to have an ear for 
words as well as a knowledge of their mean- 
ing, he can never hope to express himself 
in a way that will be acceptable to the 
polished reader. The most common fault, 
resulting in a way from the author’s poor 
ear for words, and harder to correct than 
either redundancy or tautology, is verbosity. 
Verbosity indicates, when applied to a 
composition, that the writer has used so 


many words that nothing short of actual 
revision will make the manuscript accept- 
able. If an editor writes you that verbosity 
is the root of all your troubles, go to that 
root and rid yourself of it. Poorly thought. 
out paragraphs with no ideas back of them 
are usually the root of verbosity; they are 
bound to be wordy because the writer 
knows not whence he travels. Think of cer- 
tain works that you have read. Have they 
bored you? If some have bored you your 
ennui no doubt was due to the fact that the 
author let you swim in a sea of words for 
several pages and never gave you a land- 
ing place. Perhaps you skipped several 
pages with the hope that he would stop his 
rambling only to find that he was still on 
the same subject, the same wearying, 
poorly treated subject. If the author had 
condensed his thought, had put it in words 
so few and so compelling that no sentence 
failed to carry weight you would not have 
been able to skip any portion and the result 
would not be boredom. Bear this in mind 
when you are writing—the reading public 
must have its material in readable form. 
Mere words can be found in the dictionary. 
It is your job to put those words together, 
and to use just the right amount. Words 
and words and words, jumbled, will be your 
ultimate undoing. 

A writer accused of wordiness advances 
the plea that he is trying to be clear, or 
strange to say, forcible. “If ‘dumbfounded’ 
and ‘excellent’? seem too weak to express 
his meaning and feeling he uses ‘utterly 
dumbfounded’ or ‘superlatively excellent.’ 
If ‘greatness’ does not seem to him to give 
the precise shade of meaning desired, he 
shirks the task of hunting for the right 
word and expands it into ‘greatness and 
splendor and magnificence’.” But whatever 
the cause of wordiness may be, méntal slug- 
gishness, mental laziness, or mental ina- 
bility, the result is always the same— 
dullness. 

I say again, when you write take note 
of your manuscripts and when you write 
strive for the right word—even if you do 
not get it—and strive for as few words as 
will tell your reader what you have to say, 
AND DO NOT BE SATISFIED UNTIL 
YOU HAVE CUT AND CUT. When 
you are able to avoid redundancy, tautology, 
and verbosity you are on the first rung of 
the literary ladder. If you fall off you have 
only yourself to blame. 
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HOW COMMON BUSINESS SENSE 
AIDS THE WRITER 


(Continued from page 12) 


doesn’t follow that he hasn’t any of his 
own. 

Personally, I’d rather have written one 
book like Mrs. Prentiss’ Stepping Heaven- 
ward than a thousand like The Gadfly. I'd 
rather have made $100 writing Pam than 
$100,000 with The Woman Thou Gavest 
To Be With Me. But many people con- 
sider The Woman Thou Gavest To Be 
With Me a strong book and see a very good 
reason for the existence of The Gadfly, and 
there are some, I know, who think the Pam 
I look upon as so helpful not fit reading for 
their growing daughters; and one very re- 
ligious woman told me she didn’t care for 
Stepping Heavenward because no real hus- 
band, if a Christian, would be as thought- 
less as Mrs. Prentiss’ doctor. She was a 
married woman, too! 

You may have to wait a bit longer be- 
cause you think more about ideals than you 
do about checks, but I don’t believe success 
is denied us because we have chosen “the 
better part.” It’s usually quite possible 
for a writer to be true to his principles and 
say what he has to say and yet be a good 
enough business man to put his thoughts 
into a form acceptable to the reading pub- 
lic. Mrs. Prentiss made her book on the 
Christian life exceedingly interesting and 
Pam managed not only to preach a sermon 
but to please the folks who enjoy a peep 
into Bohemia; and the publishers of both 
books had no reason to complain of the 
sales. 

I don’t believe any of us will fail because 
what we offer is too good. 

I once sat at a counter next to a hand- 
some, stately colored woman who was 
looking at dresses. The saleswoman held 
up a number for her inspection and 
then said hesitatingly, “We have some better 
ones.” 

“Show them to me!” commanded the 
colored woman, pushing aside the pile be- 
fore her. ‘The best’s none too good for 
me!” 

Don’t hesitate to give your best when you 
are building your article or story or poem. 
Only in this way can you hope to increase 
your powers. And, whatever the writers 
may think about it, the editor believes that 
the best’s none too good for him. 


SYNDICATING TO THE SUNDAY 
SUPPLEMENTS 


(Continued from page 20) 


which the wares are exposed there; how 
wide these must be; what provision is made 
for persons using the thoroughfares to pass 
from some point to places elsewhere. Next 
he would have to indicate the amount of 
space allotted each stall-holder; then, how 
the stall-holder erects his stall. Those 
things portrayed succinctly, he would have 
to tell of the wares sold; how those wares 
are displayed. Note the array of boxes 
and baskets in the picture and you'll realize 
instantly that this is an endless tale. That 
described, he should enter into equally ac- 
curate and graphic descriptions of the shop- 
keepers; then of the clients who come and 
who go. After this, of the back-grounds 
to the booths, the bases of supply. Finally, 
of the cloths, supplanting awnings, which 
serve to soften the glare of the sun from 
above. 

One picture tells all this. A few sen- 
tences, referring to it, or to certain elements, 
such as the baskets, the cloths in mid-air, 
or the turbaned Orientals in it, suffice to set 
forth the entire tale. 

Dismissing many long and tedious sec- 
tions of a story by an appropriate reference 
to the “illustrations herewith,” permits of 
giving space to more interesting portions 
of the story—to things which pictures can- 
not put before the reader fully, and which 
have been described. 

Readers know this—they sense the fact, 
is a more correct way to put it. 

They love pictures; they demand pic- 
tures; they subscribe for and advertise the 
newspapers giving them the best array of 
these. 

So the picture must be added to the 
feature. 

Where the author of an article cannot 
provide such, often an editor, unwilling to 
lose that article, will provide these, having 
his artists draw illustrations to fit the sub- 
ject; or setting some assistant to tapping 
recognized sources of illustrative material 
for just what is wanted—but, for the most 
obvious reasons, it’s a hundred-fold better 
that the author of the given manuscript 
should be the party providing them. 





Courtesy is the writer’s first step toward 
success.—J. P. 
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By Paul Bern. 
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ON’T. write scenarios. But if you 

feel you really must—that there is 

nothing that means more to you than the 

writing of stories for the screen—then go 

ahead, and write voluminously and ex- 
haustively and continually. 

Presuming that you belong to this cate- 
gory (and if you are swayed by the first 
advice given then you have no business to 
write), permit me to offer some sugges- 
tions. Suggestions only they are, because 
they are generalities and, as such, they 
serve only as temporary props to be thrown 
aside at the first flash of independent cre- 
ative power. 

There is only one definite piece of advice 
that I have to give to the amateur writer 
for the screen: Don’t attempt to write 
scenarios, i. €., continuities. That is a job 
more technical than creative, and it is a 
technique that requires years to learn—a 
technique perhaps more difficult than that 
of the drama. It is a technique, moreover, 
almost impossible to acquire outside of a 
motion picture studio, where there is the 
opportunity to learn the various angles of 
practical production, the many branches 
that go into the making of motion pictures, 
the limitations of the camera, the restric- 
tions of commerce and censorship, the pos- 
sibilities of lighting and trickery, the flow 
and ebb, the exposition, development, cli- 
max and denouement, the introduction of 
character and the fullest use of the char- 
acter until that character is definitely and 
finally disposed of, and a thousand other de- 
tails which only experience can give. 

But you—you who read this—can write 
stories for the screen. Forget all compli- 
cated technique and create—a story. 

1. Write your story simply, as simply 
as youcan. Write it as you would tell it to 
someone sitting opposite you, reciting the 
story, the important happenings, the char- 
acters of your people. Don’t try to em- 
bellish your story to thrill the reader by 
your knowledge of grandiloquent phrase- 
ology. You only befog the issue, confuse 
the reader and cause us to strain in an 





attempt to peer through a cloudy mist at 
what is really important. Think in terms of 
action. 

2. Avoid telling your story, the develop- 
ment of your characters, in speech. Speech 
(titles) may be necessary; it probably is; 
but, except here and there, it is your least 
interesting medium. Action, movement, 
those things are vital. When in a motion 
picture theatre a patron seldom takes his 
eyes off the screen while the action is going 
on, but how often will a fast reader watch 
his audience while a title is on the screen, 
thus completely destroying illusions and 
suspense. Do not misunderstand. Action 
means more than peop!e running, or a fight 
A miser picking up a pin and sticking it 
into the lapel of his coat; a crabbed person 
taking his napkin and wiping a perfectly 
clean plate, or passing his hand on the under 
side of his chair to discover a possib‘e speck 
of dirt; the unworthy girl interrupting an 
impassioned love scene to smooth her hair 
or straighten a sash, all that is action which 
delineates your characters and tells your 
story. And of action of that sort your 
story should be full. 

3. Be dramatic. Be stirring. The ele- 
ments of which pictures are made, the emo- 
tions which most quickly reach the audi- 
ence, are those of clash, of opposition, of 
thwarted ambitions, of obstacles overcome, 
of love not consumated until after a strug- 
gle. The course of events should never 
run smoothly, for then you have narrative 
—and human beings in the mass are not 
stirred by narrative. As we gather to- 
gether in numbers, we retrogress culturally, 
and the thousand persons sitting in the the- 
atre have only those collective emotions 
which all of them possess in common. In 
common, no thousand people are intellectu- 
als. We revert type. In common, we are 
little better than savages, and the things we 
understand are elemental, primal and un- 
civilized. It is even true that a book which 
a thousand people can read and enjoy indi- 
vidually in their homes, they would not 
enjoy presented in a theatre if they were 
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gathered together, for the individual intelli- 
gence and artistic appreciation drops when 
the individual becomes part of the mob. 
Keep away from complexities of characteri- 
zation. Do not be too eager to uplift the 
screen, to be artistic, undramatic, psycho- 
logic—and dull. The supreme sin of the- 
atre and screen is that of dullness. Avoid 
it! 

4. Don’t, in your pride, write down to 
the screen. You can’t. I have known some 
distinguished people who wrote, patroniz- 
ingly, down to the screen, saying, “I’ll just 
dash this off.” Their contributions never 
appeared anywhere execpt on the paper 
they used. Don’t make the mistake of writ- 
ing less than your best. Write the best you 
can, the finest you can, the sincerest you 
can, and perhaps in time it may be suited to 
the screen. Don’t lie, artistically, and this 
is what you will do if you misunderstand 
the above chapter to mean that what is 
written for the crowd must be anything less 
than true, and fine, and sincere and simple. 

5. Don’t be morbid. Be bright. Write 
about things you know and avoid the ap- 
pearance of ignorance. Write deeply and 
sincerely of those things which are every- 
day and true, but do not think that by 
adding “This really happened” you make 
your sale easier. If the events have the 
appearance of having happened—that is the 
important thing in offering screen material 
to the public. Extraordinary things hap- 
pen, but if your public won’t believe them 
you might just as well burn the film used in 
depicting them. 

6. Don’t—write scenarios, but if you feel 
you must, then write with everything in you, 
with your heart, your soul, your blood—for 
the screen is a jealous mistress, and de- 
mands everything you have to give. Then, 
perhaps, you will succeed. 


“BLUFF NOT THAT YE BE NOT 
BLUFFED.” 


Not so long ago a pile of manuscripts 
were received at our offices from aspiring 
writers who hoped to find a place in the 
literary world via our screen club publica- 
tion, Penpals Journal. Our reader, in look- 
ing over one particular copy, remarked: 
“This young man’s letter-head looks as if 
he might have had quite a bit of success in 
the literary world. Just see the number of 
stories, etc.” 

I took the article from Miss Shea’s hands 
and at the extreme right of the head saw, 
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“Author of Someone Who Knew; Bring- 
ing Home the Berries; When Kings Ran 
Wild, and Jippy.” Each title looked good to 
me so I dictated Mr. so and so—a letter 
and asked where his stories had been pub- 
lished. What to my surprise, was in a few 
days to receive a letter from him saying, 
“T have not yet sold the stories, inasmuch 
as editors who have read them were over- 
stocked at that time. However, they com- 
plimented them very highly, and I would be 
pleased to have you read them should you 
care to do so.” 

Surprised? Not only were we surprised 
but. disillusioned as well. The articie “So 
and So” sent us was fairly good; we ac- 
cepted it. His letter-head gave us to under- 
stand that he was fairly successful as a 
writer, and we were anxious for more of 
his material. He was “there with the goods” 
but used a poor method of showing it. His 
letter-head was nothing more than a cheap 
bluff, in other words, a slippery slide around 
the editors. And what did he gain by it? 
Naturally he sent his stories; we read them, 
and upon any other condition would have 
accepted one of them, at least—but so con- 
fident was he that they would eventua'ly 
help make a name for him, that he adver- 
tised them beforehand on his letter-heads, 
and that is the very type of a person that 
the editor likes best to fool. 

An editor isn’t an old fogy, as some 
people seem to think when their articles 
come back with the rejection slip. He is 
merely a human being the same as the rest 
of the world. You can bluff all of the 
editors some of the time; some of the 
editors all of the time—but you cannot bluff 
all of the editors all of the time. When you 
ring a bluff, if it passes, naturally you are 
safe. If it doesn’t pass, you are the loser. 
No matter how good your material may be 
you can pile it in time and again, and it wil] 
always be rejected. It seems to me that ar, 
editor has an extra efficient memory. Play 
square with the editor, he always plays faiy 
with you. | 

In other words, we might say, “Bluff no 
that ye be not bluffed, for with what meas 
ure of bluffs ye sow, so shall ye reap in dis 
appointment.”—Walter Irwin Moses. 


“THE GIRLS” IN LONDON 


Edna Ferber’s “The Girls” which wa 
widely read in America last year, has bees 
published in England by the House o 
Heinemann. 
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THE WRITER’S FORUM 
NEWS FROM OUR READERS 
Conducted by John Patten. 
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In writing to the Forum, kindly address all letters to the Forum Editor, care Tue Writer’s Dicest, Butler 
And remember, the Forum wants to hear from you on any subject of interest 
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ACATIONS to the right of us, vaca- 
tions to the left of us, vacations ahead 
of us, and ours is behind us. ’Tis a happy 
season indeed, this season of the year when 
one counts on getting away from the hum 
and pound of the office, out into the open 
where the sun shines with more brilliancy 
and the breezes biow cooler. But happy as 
it is, one dislikes to realize that his own 
vacation is over and that he (or she, or it) 
is in the harness again. The joy of an- 
ticipation is gone, but in its stead a pleasant 
memory of well-spent days eases the strain 
of task after task, while a renewed energy 
makes duties that might be tiresome, a real 
pleasure. 

And as we glance at the file marked 
“Items for the Forum,” we note that many 
of our writer friends have not vacationed 
yet. Many of them are putting finishing 
touches to new fall editions, while many 
others are at work on stories for the winter 
season. Much of real interest for both 
reader and writer is promised. Still others 
are planning an early escape from work 
and routine. 

And just at this instant we read that 
Hamlin Garland has taken his family to 
Europe for a vacation. That calls to mind 
the recent announcement of: the award to 
Mr. Garland of the Pulitzer prize for the 
best biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people. This prize 
was awarded for his “Daughter of the Mid- 
dle Border.” The book completes the 
story of Mr. Garland’s father and mother 
begun in “The Son of the Middle Border.” 
The two volumes, each complete in itself, 
together form a continuous story, a kind of 
homely epic of mid-western America ‘of the 
period from 1865 to 1914. 

It has been our misfortune not to be able 
to complete the book, but enough has been 
read to know that we will finish it as soon 
as our copy is returned. 

The “Daughter of the Middle Border” is 


a book that we earnestly recommend to 
aspiring writers, not alone for the historical 
information, but for beauty of description 
and choice of diction. It is one of those 
books that may be studied with a firm 
knowledge that one is storing up treasures 
of intricate worth. 
* * * 

And now, with your permission, we will 
see what we can find in this tremendous 
stack of correspondence that has accumu- 
lated while we were absent. Here are notes 
and letters and clippings, etc., until—but 
there, you can easily picture this old desk 
without having me sketch it for you. 

It is very strange how general the im- 
pression is that people don’t read and 
cherish their favorite poets nowadays, ex- 
cept between the covers of the magazines in 
which they first appear. The fact of it is 
that more peop!e are today buying bound 
volumes of poetry than ever before, in spite 
of all the verse that appears in the maga- 
zines. Houghton Mifflin Company, for 
instance, are just getting out their seventh 
edition of Drinkwater’s ‘‘Poems,” and their 
ninth edition of Arthur Chapman’s “Out 
Where the West Begins.” There is some- 
tihng about the permanence of poetry in 
book form that always has and always will 
appeal. 

* * 

Mr. G. B. Burgin, in his recently pub- 
lished “Memoirs,” relates the following 
anecdote : 

A short time ago Stephen Leacock was 
the guest of a literary club to which I be- 
long, and when I was called on to speak I 
exp'ained how that morning I had been 
walking in Highgate Cemetery and paused 
by the tomb of Lord Strathcona. One of 
the cemetery custodians joined me, and 
said, regretfully, “Lord Strathcona’s the 
only distinguished Canadian we have here.” 
Then he brightened up a little. “But there’s 
a vacant lot beside his lordship.” Where- 
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upon I explained to him curiously enough 
that I was going to meet another distin- 
guished Canadian that evening, and would 
try to induce him to make the necessary 
arrangements for occupying the vacant 
space by Lord Strathcona. Leacock list- 
ened to this with strained attention. On 
rising to reply, he disregarded the points 
made by the other speakers, and said: 
“Whilst I am deeply grateful to Mr. Burgin 
for his thoughtful arrangements regarding 
my obsequies, I regret to inform him that 
they will have to be cancelled, as I have 
already decided to be buried in Westminster 
Abbey.” 


* * * 


The new Irving Bacheller novel, an- 
nounced for early publication by Bobbs- 
Merrill, is entitled “In the Days of Poor 
Richard.” It is, as the name indicates, of 
the Revolutionary period, and features 
Washington, Franklin, and other founders 
of the Republic. It is Mr. Bacheller’s first 
novel since his Lincoin story, “A Man for 
the Ages.” 

* x * 

Ernest W. Longfellow, son of the poet, 
completed his “Random Memories” just be- 
fore his recent death. In it he recalls de- 
lightfully experiences and stories of the 
great circle of Bostonians of which his 
father was so distinguished a member. 
Although Mr. Longfellow’s genius, in- 
herited from his father, sought expression 
primarily in art instead of letters, he never- 
theless naturally came heir to the environ- 
ment in which he grew up, and in his 
“Memories” this heritage is clearly dis- 
cernib!e. His book has been published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

* * * 


The prize offered by Houghton Mifflin 
Company for the best essay by a student of 
journalism on Samuel Hopkins Adam’s 
newspaper novel “Success,” has been won 
by Hugh J. Morlan, of the University of 
Iowa. The judges, A. Hamilton Gibbs, 
Will Irwin, Mr. Adams, and a representa- 
tive of the publishers, included in their re- 
port of the contest the interesting informa- 
tion that over half the papers submitted 
were by women students. 

It is also interesting to observe in this 
connection that Catherine Filene, in her 
“Careers for Women,” lists no fewer than 
nine positions on a newspaper which are 
particularly suitable for women. 
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Is there a new style, or is it mere coihci- 
dence, that several young authors seen} to 
have adopted a singularly like fashion} of 
expression? This style—if style it js— 
seems to depend for effect principally] on 
the short, pregnant sentence. Its effect is 
broken, disconnected, but brilliant. James 
Joyce, May Sinclair, Floyd Dell, and thow 
Elliot Paul shows this quality. The ffol- 
lowing examples from Elliot Paul’s few 
novel, ‘“‘Indelible,” illustrate it to admirable 
advantage: 
“Flowers in the Stoddard yard are mixed 
with ferns, and look happier than floweijs in 
squares and oblongs.” 
“Sinners are always easy to get ajong 
with.” 
“Being in love interferes with me ffrom 
A to Z.” 
“Most women and girls cry at the 
of a hat.” 















“Smoking, drinking and card-playing are 
sins as well as the Ten Commandmentg.” 

“An affair differs from an occasion on 
account of the music, and often dancit|g as 

” 
well, 
* * * 
Henry Kitchell Webster will sail] for 


France for the winter. Before leaving Mr. 
Webster will turn in to the Bobbs-Mbrrill 
Company the manuscript of his new rovel, 
for publication this fall. It is in the man- 
ner of his “An American Family,” and will 
bear the title, ““The Greers.” 
* * * 

A sketch of John Galsworthy’s lif¢ and 
works has been issued in booklet form by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. A copy will be 
sent to any one requesting it. 

* * * | 

The growing tendency among popular 
travel writers to tell how ardently they are 
pursued by beautiful native maidens during 
their travels, is ridiculed by Harry L. 
Foster, author of “The Adventures of a 
Tropical Tramp,” a story of two years of 
random wandering in South America. Mr. 
Foster, who has just returned from a sec- 
ond tour of vagabonding, this time in the 
Far East, informs his publishers that only 
one determined attempt was made to 
“vamp” him in the Orient, and thgt the 
“beautiful maiden” in this instance was an 
Annamite with blackened teeth, who had 
been chewing betel nut until her mouth was 
surrounded by huge red stains. 
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The Writer’s Digest, 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


new text on photoplay writing had reached this 

office, requests were coming in for a treatise on 
the subject by Mr. Phillips. Immediate arrangements 
were made to rush the text through the print shop as 
soon as it arrived. And so we are able to announce 
to you that this new text is now ready. 


Readers of THE WRITERS DIGEST need no 
introduction to Mr. Phillips. They will know that he 
can write authoritatively, interestingly, and instruct- 
ively on the art of writing screen stories. Having 
been interested in motion pictures since the very in- 
ception of the art, he is conversant with its many 
intricacies. 


ee before the manuscript of this splendid 


The Art of Writing Photoplays is the resu't of Mr. 
Phillips’ many years of experience in writing and 
editing screen stories. It is, therefore, filled with 
information of great import to the person who wants 
to write for the screen. Many points that the average 
writer overlooks entirely are included in the various 
chapters, thus bringing home points that are im- 
portant stepping-stones to success. 


Previous orders for the book are being filled as 
rapidly as is possible, and we are now ready to fill all 
orders. The book is handsomely bound in cloth and 
the price is only $1.00. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


915 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


915 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen—Enclosed find $1.00. 


Please send me a copy of THE ART OF 


WRITING PHOTOPLAYS by return mail, fully postpaid. 
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“The native girls who pursue a traveling 
white man,” he says, “are usually of the 
class that pursue anybody. Of course, I’m 
not belittling the other writers, but they 
must be a lot more fascinating than I am.” 


* * * 


Booth Tarkington, who recently won for 
the second time the Pulitzer prize for the 
most distinguished novel of the year, is 
also honored by DePauw University. 

The degree of Litt. D. was conferred 
upon the famous Indiana author at the 
DePauw commencement exercises held dur- 
ing the first week of June. Although Mr. 
Tarkington is not an alumnus of the uni- 
versity, his father, Judge John Tarkington 
of Indianapolis is DePauw’s oldest living 


graduate. 
* * * 


Spring is Rudyard Kipling’s favorite sea- 
son, spring in rural England. He always 
pans to spend it at Batemans, his farm of 
500 acres on the Sussex Downs. In his 
study up among the gables of the rambling 
old Elizabethan house he spends three 
hours every morning in writing, but the 
afternoons are devoted to his admirably 
managed, well stocked farm. 


* * * 


Miss Ellen Glasgow, whose novel of 
modern Richmond, “One Man in His 
Time,” has recently left the presses of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, has lived all 
her life in the old Southern capital. Her 
home is on Main Street, a fine old Georgian 
house with square, gr .cious rooms and the 
open fire places where from early autumn to 
late spring coal fires blaze and crackle 
cheerfully, sending their dancing light up 
into the French mirror over the high draw- 
ing room mantel shelf, over the Chippen- 
dale and quaint old mahogany furniture. 
The fire screens embroidered by the delicate 
white hands of gentle ladies long since dead 
and gone, the low ottomans and the pieces 
of fine old porcelain help to maintain in the 
big, dignified yet home-like house the best 
traditions of Southern hospitality. 


ok * *x 


Alfred Ollivant, whose latest novel “One 
Woman” has just been published in this 
country by Doubleday, Page & Company, 
has just seen the first showing of the mo- 
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tion picture version of “Boy Wopdburn,’ 
his famous story of a racing horge. Mr. 
Ollivant, like many American -authors, be- 
lieves that the film industry will not produce 
pictures of highest artistic merit until au- 
thors co-operate in preparing their own 
scenarios. 

“In my view, stories by living novelists 
can never be perfectly expressed on the 
film until the man who created the story, 
the character, the atmosphere, is commis- 
sioned by the producing company to write 
what I may call the basic scenario. The 
ordinary novelist has not, I admit, the ex- 
pert knowledge to write a technically per- 
fect scenario; but he could and should 
write a basic scenario. When the produc- 
ing company calls in the author to help in 
this matter, then we shall get films of an 
artistic and literary merit undreamed of 
heretofore. 

“What I am pleading for is that the liter- 
ary man should do the literary work where 
his own books are concerned. When he 
has supplied the basic scenario, by all means 
let the producing company shut the door on 
him, and hand his scenario over to their 
scenario editor to alter with the scissors and 
paste as his experience dictates. 

“T think that any novelist who is well off 
enough to be able to refuse any offer which 
does not suit him, should refuse to sell the 
film rights of any novel of his, except on 
the condition that he write the scenario 
upon which the film is to be built. The 
present scheme does not, and cannot work. 
The creation of an artist cannot be success- 
fully filtered through the mind of another 
man, however good that man may be.” 


* x aK 


“Beautiful Womanhood” is the name of 
the new magazine published by the Phys- 
ical Culture Corporation instead of “The 
Woman Beautiful.” The first number will 
be dated for September, and will appear 
early in August. Mr. Carl Easton Williams, 
editor of “Physical Culture,” is also editor 
of “Beautiful Womanhood.” 


* * * 

The stack is now somewhat diminished, 

but still far from exhausted.} But, as we 

have filled our allotted space, we must 
withhold our findings for the /next issue. 

















EMINENT STAR 


for inspiration. 
We find him first deep down in the building ex- 
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This is why we search the Nation 
for Imagination 


If you possess the gift, the screen needs you and 
will pay from $500 to $2,000 for your stories. 
Will you accept a free test of your imagination? 


a. 


HE WHOLE STORY of the motion-pic- 

ture industry’s supreme crisis is told in 

the newspaper clippings reproduced above. 

They refer to the newest picture of one of 
the greatest stars of the screen. 

Talent costing millions—a fortune in- 
vested in the production. And a disap- 
pointment to the public! 

And now the producers realize that the 
whole future of the industry hangs in the 
balance. To the Palmer Photoplay Corpor- 
ation they have said: ‘‘Search the nation 
fo- imagination. Train it to create stories 
for the screen.’ 


A $10,000 Discovery 


Wonderful results are rewarding this 
search. The Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
discovered Imagination in Miss Winifred 
Kimball, of Apalachicola, Florida, and 
trained it to create scenarios. Miss Kimball 
won the first prize of $10 000 in the Chicago 
Daily News Scenario contest. Eight other 
Palmer students won prizes in that greatest 
of contests, in which 30,000 scenarios were 
entered. Three Palmer studen‘'s won all the 
prizes in the J. Parker Reade, jr., scenario 
contest in which 10,000 competed. 

And the search for Imagination goes on. 
This advertisement offers you the free ques- 
tionnaive test with which we discovered such 
Imagination as lay hidden in a Florida 
village until we found and trained Miss 
Kimball. 

What is Imagination? The power of mak- 
ing mental images. It is the inspiration 
back of every big thing ever done. And it 
is the very essence of motion pictures, be- 
cause the screen is merely an image of life. 

The Imagination of a handful of men 
equipped the industry mechanically. Their 
creative task is completed. But the Imagin- 
ation of thousands is necessary to keep the 
{Industry operating. New pictures—and yet 
more pictures—is the cry of the theatres and 
the public. 





Is it any. wonder that producers are seek- 
ing everywhere the original story—the sce- 
nario written expressly for the screen with the 
screen’s wide latitude and its limitations in 
view? 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, the in- 
dustry’s accredited agent for recruiting new 
scenario talent for the screen, is discovering 
hidden ability in all walks of life, and 
through its training eourse in screen tech- 
nique is developing scenarists whose work is 
eagerly sought by producers. 


Will you take this free test? 


By a remavkab’e psychological question- 
naire test, which is sent free to any serious 
man or woman who clips the coupon on this 
page, natural aptitude for screen writing is 
discovered. It is a searching, scientifically 
exact analysis of the Imagination. Through 
it scores of men and women have had opened 
to them the fascinating and well-paid pro- 
fession of photop'ay authorship. 

Persons who do not meet the test are 
frankly and confidentially told so. Those 
who do indicate the natural gifts required 
for screen writing may, if they so elect, enter 
upon the Paimer home training course. This 
course equips them in every detail to turn 
those talents to large profits. ‘Ihe Palmer 
Course is actively inspirational to the im- 
aginative mind; it stirs the dramatic instinct 


to vigorous expression. So stimulating are 
the forces brought into play for screen dram- 
atization, that the Palmer Course has become 
a recognized aid of incalculable value for 
men and women in every walk of life when 
the ability to visualize developments is an 
asset. Primarily, however, it is for the 
screen. 


$500 to $2000 for a single story 

The Palmer Photoplay Corporation, which 
exists primarily to sell photoplays to produc- 
ers, must train new writers in order to obtain 
stories to sell. The producers are now pay- 
ing from $500 to $2000 for original stories 
by new writers. 

Above are the simple, sincere facts. This 
advertisement is just a part of the Corpor- 
ation’s search for talent worth developing. It 
is not an unconditional offer to train you 
for screen writing; it is an offer to test you 
absolutely free, in your own home—to test 
you for the creative and imaginative facul- 
ties which you may have, but are not con- 
scious of. When you have passed the test, if 
you pass it, we shall send you, without obli- 
gation, a complete explanation of the Palmer 
course and service, its possibilities, its bril- 
liant success in developing screen writers, and 
an interesting inside story of the needs of 
the motion-picture industry today. 

Will you give an evening to this fascinat- 
ing questionnaire? Just clip the coupon—-and 
clip it now, before you forget. 


naire. 


and. Service. 


Address 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY Corporation 
Dept. of Education— W.D.8. 


PLEASE send me, without cost or obligation on my part, your Question- 
I will answem the questions in it and return it to you for analysis. 
If I pd&s the test, I am to receive further in°ormation about your Course 


124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


“(Indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss) 


+} 











Copyright 1022, 





Palmer Photoplay Corporation 
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Prize Contests 


The success of the first E. A. Karelsen prize 
essay competition on “What can a man afford?” 
has moved the donor to make it possible for the 
American Economic Association to conduct a 
second competition. The subject for the essay 
of the second competition is “The relations of 
capital and labor.” No strict limitations are 
fixed as to the phases of the problem which may 
be treated by the competitors, but it is expected 
by the donor and by the association that the 
essays submitted will contain a working plan 
for the division of earnings of an industrial 
plant of small or moderate size—a plan or sug- 
gestion for giving the employe a share of the 
profits, a voice in the management, or some other 
incentive to do his job well and loyally, and 
which will, if possible, exemplify the Golden 
Rule. Three prizes are offered for the most 
meritorious essays: First prize, $1,000; second 
prize, $500; third prize, $250. The essays are to 
be submitted in typewritten form on or before 
September 1, 1922, to the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. Each is to be signed with a 
pseudonym, which should also be written on a 
sealed envelope containing the real name and ad- 
dress of the writer. No definite length is pre- 
scribed for the essays, but it is expected that 
each will constitute a small monograph of some 
30 to 100 typewritten pages (7,000 to 25,000 
words). The successful papers will become the 
property of the American Economic Association, 
and it is expected that they will be published as 
a supplement to the American Economic Review, 
or in some other way. 





The Photodramatist, I. W. Hellman Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif., is inaugurating a prize con- 
test, $75.00, $50.00 and $25.00 for the best 30v- 
word basic dramatic situation submitted before 
October 31st. 





The Photo Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N. H., 
is offering prizes; first, value $10.00; second, value 
$5.00; third, value $3.00. Subjects for competi- 
tion in 1922 and their closing dates are as follows: 

“Parks.” Closes September 30th. 

“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31st. 

“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30th. 

“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31st. 

This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
and professional. No more than two subjects 
may be entered, but they must represent, through- 
out, the personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have appeared in 
other publications are not eligible, nor may dupli- 
cate prints be sold, or entered in competition else- 


_All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcement 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 
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where, before Photo-Era Magazine awards areas to truth of every statement, unless the author 
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announced. Each print enteted must bear the 
maker’s name and address, the title of the picture 
and the name and month of competition, and 
should be accompanied by a letter, sent separatelv, 
giving full particulars of date, light, plate, or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printin~ process. En- 
close return postage in this letter. Those whose 
work is deemed worthy of reproduction with the 
prize-winning pictures, or in later issues, will be 
given Honorable Mention. Prizes may be chosen 
by the winner, and will be awarded in photo- 
graphic materials sold by any dealer or manufac- 
turer who advertises in Photo-Era Magazine, or 
in books. If preferred, the winner of the first 
prize may have a solid silver cup of artistic de- 
sign, suitably engraved. 


The San Francisco Chronicle is offering a 
weekly prize of $50 for advertising letters. It is 
necessary to read an article in The Chronicle in 
order to compete, so interested writers are re- 
ferred to The Chronicle for full information. 





The Lyric West, 1139 West 27th street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., offers a prize of $100 for the best 
long poem, or group of poems that it publishes 
in the year of 1922. A prize of $50 will be given 
gh most distinctive short poem published 
in 1922. 





The Photo Drama Magazine, 15th St. at Mt. 
Vernon, Philadelphia, will pay $5.00 each month 
for the best limerick submitted on any great film 
star. The only condition imposed is that the full 
name of the actor or actress suggested must be 
used in every piece of verse printed. No manu- 
scripts are returned. 





Prize Contests Still Open 


Judge, 627 West 43rd St, New York, pays 
$10.00 weekly for the best story, and $5.00 for 
the second best. All others at regular rates. 
Original, unpublished, short, humorous stories 
only are wanted. 





_The American Magazine, 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, has each month a prize contest—for 
the best letter of not over 400 words. 


General and Fiction Publications 


ADMINISTRATION, 20 Vesey St., New York 
City. Editor, James M. Lee. Monthly; 50c per 
copy, $5.00 per year. “We use articles dealing 
with business from the viewpoint of analysis and 
control. Leading articles must satisfy the editor 
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“Packed with Sound Advice 
and Practical Information” 


HAT is the verdict of George 

B. Jenkins, Jr., after examining 

The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing. Mr. Jenkins has 
given his unqualified indorsement to 
this most helpful course of instruc- 
tion for those interested in writ'ng 
the short story. His letter, which 
is reproduced herewith, will readily 
convince you of the sincerity with 
which he has praised the “Ideal” 
Course. 

Mr. Jenkins is a successful writer 
and as such is a competent judge 
of what is helpful for the aspiring 
writer. He has contributed verse, 
short stories, one-act plays and 
novelettes to the leading fiction 
magazines, and his work is eagerly 
sought by a long list of readers. 


REGRETS THAT IT WAS NOT 
WRITTEN YEARS AGO. 


Had this course of lessons been 
available years ago, Mr. Jenkins 
would have avoided many blunders. 
We have his word for it. What a 
hint there is in that statement for 
aspiring writers! True it is, that 
beginning writers today have a 
much better chance than those who 
began years ago. They can profit 
by the experience of those who 
have gone before and through a lit- 
tle diligent study learn those things 
that former writers had to get 
through practice requiring years of 
unceasing _ effort. Every writer 
must be a beginner at one time, but 
those who begin with the “Ideal” 
Course as a guide can reduce the 
apprentice period to a minimum. 


WHAT IT Is. 

The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is a complete set of 
lessons taking up every phase of 
this branch of writing. These les- 
sons have been most painstakingly 
prepared, great care having been 
taken to see that no detail was 
omitted. At the same time they 
were so condensed and arranged as 
to make them clear and concise 
without heing cumbersome or hulky 
Each subject is thoroughly treated, 
but in such language as will be 
readily understandable to those en- 
tirely without experience, as well as 
to those who have already had some 
practice, 


LESSON FIVE. 


Mr. Jenkins remarks especially on 
Lesson Five. The subject of this 
lesson is ‘“‘The Importance of Good 
Titles and Proper Handling of 
Notes.” It is a thorough discussion 
of the effect of a good title or bad 
title upon a story, with many sug- 
gestions as to the methods of 
selecting your titles. Much infor- 
mation on the how and why of 
note-taking is also given. Note- 
taking is a most valuable asset to 
good writing, and the information 
in this chapter means much to the 
aspiring writer, 

is, however, is but one lesson 
in twenty-five, every one of which 
takes up some subject of vital im- 
portance to the writer. Lesson One 
takes up “The First Essential in 
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MR. JENKINS WRITES: 


“I have just finished reading 
‘The Ideal Course’ in Short 
Story Writing’ and found it 
packed with sound advice and 
practical information, and written 
in so fascinating a style that 
studying it will be a pleasure, 
and not a tiresome task. 

“I shall never cease to regret 
that it was not written years 
ago. If it had only come into 
my possession when I first 
started writing fiction, I would 
not have made the stupid blun- 
ders, the asinine mistakes, that 
marred my stories and made 
them race homeward from edi- 
torial offices, 

“Obviously, the Course is the 
result of many hours of labor, 
much research, and a_ vast 
amount of analysis. Yet the 
information it contains is pre- 
sented with great skill and un- 
common charm. 

“Nowhere else have I seen 
such a complete and compre- 
hensive presentation of the fun- 
damental rinciples of fiction 
writing. r particularly recom- 
mend Lesson 5 to the beginning 
writer as a veritable go'd-mine 
of inspir-t'onal material.” 

GEORGE B. JENKINS, Jr. 


Mr. Jenkins is a contributor 
of verse, short stories, one act 
plays and novelettes to Smart 
Set, Ainslees, Black Mask, Live 
Stories, Follies, Judge, Saucy 
Stories, Snappy Stories and vari- 
ous newspapers. 











Writing.” There is a_ splendid 
lesson on “How to Get a Story— 
and Camouflage It,” and another 
on “The Priceless Secret of Suc- 
cess — Write About What You 
Know.” Other lesson subjects are: 
“Writing the Story, Questions to 
Ask Yourself Before Beginning”; 


“Simple Definition of Plot and 
Crisis, How Suspense is Brought 
About”; “Describing the Characters 
is a Trick, After All”; ‘“‘The Set- 
ting-Putting in the Atmosphere and 
Color, to Convey Feeling’; “‘Writ- 
ing Dialogue Requires Great Care 
and Attention to Detail’; “‘Stories 
that the People Want—Love and 
Humor—Why they are in Demand”; 
“Preparing the Manuscript, the Way 
it is Done by Professional Writers.” 


Thus you can see from the way 
the lesson titles are worded that 
each lesson must be entertaining 
as well as instructive and helpful. 
Mr. Jenkins has said just this about 
them, and we know that you will 
make similar comment just as soon 
as you examine a few lessons. 


The “Ideal” Course in Short 
Story Writing is intended for those 
who want to write good short 
stories. It is meant to instruct, 
help and encourage, and it will do 
all that was intended. If you want 
to write short stories and want to 
free yourself of a great part of the 
practice period by quickly learning 
the essential principles, get an 
“Ideal” Course in Short Story 
Writing at once. But first let us 
tell you about 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


The price of The “Ideal” Course 
in Short Story Writing is $5.00. It 
is worth far more when one con- 
siders the immense amount of help 
that is to be found in it, but that 
was the price originally set and we 
have .dec'ded to let the writers 
benefit by it. We are making a 
SPECIAL OFFER at this time of 
The “Ideal’’ Course in Short Story 
Writing and a year’s subscription to 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, which 
amounts in all to $7.00, FOR THE 
SPECIAL PRICE OF ONLY 
$5.00. This is an opportunity to 
get the two greatest aids that any 
writer can ask at a greatly reduced 
price, Send your order in NOW. 


USE THIS COUPON 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


710 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me the “Ideal” Course on Short Story Writing 
and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to pay mail carrier $5.00 in full settlement for both the course 


and 12 numbers of the magazine. 


It is understood that if I am not satis- 


fied, that the lessons and magazines can be returned within three days from 
their receipt, and my money will be refunded in full at once, without question 
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is an executive who assumes responsibility for 
assertions made. Book reviews are used from 
those who can speak with authority on the sub- 
ject matter of the book.” Photographs are not 
used. Their present special need is for brief 
items for the department of chronicle and com- 
ments. Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week unless held for investigation as to facts. 
Payment is made on publication. 





BLACK MASK, THE, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City. Editor, F. M. Osborne. Monthly; 


20c per copy, $2.00 per year. “We desire rapid 
action, mystery, detective and adventure stories 
of from 1,000 to 5,000 words in length for short 
stories and of from 18,000 to 20,000 words for 
novelettes.” No photographs are used. Their 
present special need is tor short stories. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within a week, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. 





CENTURY MAGAZINE, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Glenn Frank, Editor, and Max- 
well Aley, Managing Editor. Monthly; 50c per 
copy, $5.00 per year. “The Century Magazine 
maintains a very high standard. Naturally, most 
of the material used comes from established 
authors, but no other magazine of its class can 
point to more writers of importance whose first 
work has appeared in its pages. Every library 
has the Century on file. We suggest that before 
submitting material, writers familiarize them- 
selves with the magazine.” No photographs are 
used. Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and payment is made on acceptance. 

DETECTIVE STORIES, published by Inde- 
pendent Publishers, Inc., 854 North Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Edwin Baird. This is a 
new magazine and will make its first appearance 


in September. “We offer a market for good 
short stories of 2,000 to 6,000 words, novelettes 
of 10,000 to 15,000 words and two-part stories 
of 20,000 to 30,000 words. We want thrilling 


stories of dramatic action, strength of plot, mys- 
tery and suspense. Our stories must capture 
the readers’ interest with the opening sentence 
and hold it firmly until the last word. Preference 
will be given to stories that are simply written, 
well constructed, and which deal in a realistic 
way with contemporary American life.” Pay- 
ment will be made on acceptance. 


DOUBLE DEALER, THE, 204 Baronne St., 
New Orleans, La. Editors, Julius Weis Friend 
and Basil Thompson. Monthly; 25c per copy, 
$2.50 per year. “We use creative and critical 
work of highest literary quality. Poems, articles 
of literary nature, stories, essays, book reviews 
occasionally. Not interested in commercial short 
story or ordinary trade goods of free-lance jour- 
nalists. Artistic treatment demanded. Writers 
should remember that The Double Dealer is 
strictly a literary magazine, catering to readers of 
culture.” No photographs are used. Their pres- 
ent special need is for short stories of real liter- 


ary merit. Manuscripts are reported on within 
two weeks usually, and payment is made after 
publication. 


FORT DEARBORN M “MAG AZINE, 127 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., is a ned ion of 
The American Bond and Mortgage Company, 
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-Wild West type of fiction.” 





Inc. W. Frank McClure is editor. It will not be 
widely in the market for manuscripts, but it is 
likely to be interested in any unusual contribu- 
tion that will help the’ Fort Dearborn Magazine 
to realize its purposes, which are to render a 
definite service in the upbuilding of a greater 
Chicago, to carry on an educational campaign for 
a better understanding of the many kinds of 
service the real estate mortgage bond house can 
render, and to identify The American Bond and 
Mortgage Company with Chicago industries, and 
all that stands for a greater Chicago and the 
progress of her people. The magazine will fea- 
ture articles on well-known Chicago people who 
started with small beginnings and achieved success. 


I CONFESS, Room 1515, 46 West 24th St., 
New York City. Editor, Elizabeth Sharp; bi- 
weekly; 10c per copy; $2.50 per year. “We want 
stories told as if actual occurrences, with at least 
a basis of reality ; ; we want the w riter to deal with 
the sort of persons and places with which he is 
familiar. Stories should be dramatic, concise, 
and not overdrawn—length about 3,500 words.” 
No photographs are used. Their present special 
need is for stories that give a convincing effect 
of reality in character and incident. Manuscripts 
are reported on within ten days usually, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance. The present mini- 
mum rate is half cent a word, but they pay up 
to one cent a word for especially desirable ma- 
terial, on occasion. 


KODAKERY, 





Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State 
St., Rochester, N. Y. Editor, A. H. Harscher. 
Monthly; 5c per copy,|60c per year. ‘We use 
articles that create the desire to make pictures.” 
Photographs are also used. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on promptly, arid payment is made on 
acceptance. 

MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, 153 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. Editor, J. Vernon 
McKenzie. Bi-weekly; 20c per copy, $3.00 per 
year. “We use articles on Canadian topics only. 
Serial needs filled for the next year or year and 
a half. Can use a few really high-class short 
stories, running from 4,000 to 7,000 words. We 
don’t want any sex stories at any time, and at 
present are not in the market for the exaggerated 
Canadian photo- 
graphs only are used. Manuscripts are reported 
on in three weeks or less, and payment is made 
on acceptance. 


NATIONAL 


University 


PICTORIAL MONTHLY, 119 
West 40th St. New York City. Editor, Arthur 
H. Howland. Monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. “We use good ficti on; inspirational arti- 
cles; stories dealing with people who have 
achieved success in unusual ways and in spite of 
handicaps.” Photographs are used. Manuscripts 
are reported on within three weeks, and payment 
of 2c a word is made on publication, 


NATIONAL POLICE GAZETTE, THE, 
Franklin Square, New York City. Editor, Ralph 
BD, Robinson. Weekly; 10c per copy, $4.00 per 
year. “We are not in the market just now for 





manuscripts of any description; but always look- 
ing for good news photos, particularly of sport- 
ing events, and for snappy girl pictures that will 
attract but not offend.” 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


An Important Book for Every Writer 
THE NEW | 


1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 


(1922 EDITION) NOW READY 
PRICE, - - - $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve. 


The one great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regard- 
ing the market for manuscripts of every description. For twenty years recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer who 
is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. It will help writers to sell more manuscripts. It brings to the 
writer’s finger tips the pertinent, exact information about markets for short stories, 
articles, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor-—anything that is good prose or verse—that 
will enable him to market his material to advantage. “1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts” 
is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to Sell guide for all writers. Many 
changes in the publishing world have occurred in the past year—some periodicals have 
departed this life—many more have been born. This new edition tells you of these 
changes. 


Special attention has been given to listing markets for verse. More than 100 pub- 
lications are named, that use poetry. More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
named, and their requirements specifically shown. Special articles upon Verse writing, 
and Trade Press work. _A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs is given. 
Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and Agricultural markets. Book Pub- 
lishers. House organs. Photoplay Producers. 


Order today, while the lists are new. 
Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers scnt on request. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVF, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 
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THE EDITOR LITERARY LUREAU 
Criticism and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 
—as writer of fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
ments. This experience can be applied to your own necds. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 


LOND qperes OF FES8>. . 26.55 on cccces $ .75 Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words. oe . 1.25 cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words. . 2.00 rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000. to 4000 words. . 2.60 than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 5000 words... 3.20 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


SONGWRITERS 


LEARN THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
YOUR PROFESSION 


Writing the 
Popular Song 


BY E. M. WICKES 





It is more than a textbook—it’s a com- 
plete treatise on the essentials of success- 
ful song writing. T 
is himself a well-known song writer who 
has given the world many successful song 
i Harry von Tilzer, one of the greatest 
song writers of the decade, wrote the intro- 
duction to “Writing the Popular Song.” 


TREMENDOUS PROFITS 


The successful song writer is one of the 
—" paid writers in the literary profes- 
But you cannot reach the top unless 
you ‘know HOW TO START and HOW 
TO en 


thought-compelling book 
shows you the ‘way—the rest is entirely up 
It tells you how to avoid the pit- 
falls that have caused many writers to fall 
It tells you everything you 
need to know concerning the METHOD of 
successful song writing. 


WHERE TO SELL YOUR SONGS 


A list of the most prominent music pub- 
lishers of the country is contained in this 
valuable book, together with many helpful 
hints and suggestions from a past master in 
selling popular songs. 
really can’t afford to be without it.. 


by the wayside. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, 


PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.75. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclosed find $1.75 (check or money order). 
send me by return mi iil, postpaid, a copy of 
the Popular Song.” 


RUGS asd < ai5:G-s-5 win eater aaa a athe Ss 

















NAUTILUS MAGAZINE, 247 Cabot St. 
Holyoke, Mass. Editors, Elizabeth Towne and 
William E. Towne. Monthly; 25c per copy, 
$2.00 per year. “We use only articles giving prin- 
ciples and practice of New |Thought. Personal 
experiences in the application of New Thought 
are acceptable. We use little|if any poetry. We 
pay cash upon acceptance. Concerning the report- 
ing of manuscripts, that varies a good deal.” 


NEW ERA FEATURES, 25 West 48rd St., 
New York, N. Y., has been sold to the Metro- 
politan Newspaper Service, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y., Maximilian Elser, general 
manager. 





PERSONAL EFFICIENCY MAGAZINE, 
4050 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Editor, E. P. 
Hermann. Monthly; 10c per copy, $1.90 per year. 
“We are interested in inspiration, business, self- 
education, success, personality, and similar ma- 
terial, and use photographs. We pay Ic a word, 
but prepare most of our material inside.” 





PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Editor, A. H. Beardsley. Monthly; 25c per copy, 
$2.50 per year. “We use articles on technical and 
artistic photography, illustrated or not, written by 
amateur or professional photographers of prac- 
tical experience. Also, we are interested in photo- 
graphic travel articles of places in any part of 
the world. However, these shou!d be more photo- 
graphic than descriptive and tell how the pictures 
were made and how best to make them in the 
locality described. Short items of news value to 
practical photographers—new methods, formula, 
etc. In short, we are interested in any article 
that will help our readers to do better work and 
encourage them to maintain high standards. We 
use Photographs, but receive more than we can 
use.” Manuscripts are reported on within ten 
days and payment depends on the individual 
cases; sometimes they pay on acceptance and 
again on publication. They pay $3.75 per printed 
page; $1.00 each for illustrations with or without 
article. 

POET LORE, 194 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Ruth Hill. Quarterly; $1.50 per copy, 
$6.00 per year. “We use translations of long 
and short foreign plays, one-act original plays, 
articles of literary interest, and poems.” 





THE ROUND UP, 199 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., is a new monthly, to be devoted to Western 
fiction, published by The Readers’ Publishing 
Corporation. This company now publishes Tel ing 
Tales and Ace High magazines. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.\Y. Katherine 
R. Vermilye, Assistant Editor. The aim of this 
magazine is to publish stories that will be of 
immediate interest to the greatest possible propor- 
tion of its readers. So, naturally, most stories 
are about American people and the ordinary prob- 
lems that come to them. But they; like to vary 
this with occasional stories of foreign countries, 
and if it gets a good story of the) Orient, it is 
glad to use it. A small card being sent out by 
The Home Companion states that the special need 
at present is for short stories ranging around 
2,500 words. 
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Three Hours Ahead of ’Em All 





How “Bub” BELLINGER MADE AN “AEROPLANE 
Scoore” THat BrouGHt Him Quick PROMOTION 


“ UD” BELLINGER had been working on a small 
B town weekly for only a few months, but he knew 
news values—and he knew that NEWS IS NEWS 
ONLY WHEN IT’S FRESH. “Bud” was also corre- 
spondent for a big city daily, and had learned before he 
started out after his first news story, the great news- 
gathering value of making friends. So when the head 
of a large organization whose plant was located in the 
town where he worked, committed suicide one night after 
a stormy meeting of the board of directors, ““Bud’’ was 
pounding out his copy within a half 


the journalistic world, if you are properly equipped with 
the fundamentals of news-writing. All these valuable 
points, and many others, you readily grasp from the 
easily studied pages of the “IDEAL” Course—a pains- 
taking guide for every ambitious news-writer. 


A Proper Start is the Battle Half Won 


To succeed in ANY undertaking, you must first know 
HOW TO START and HOW TO PROCEED. The 
“IDEAL” Course was prepared for this specific purpose. 
You know BEFORE you start out 
after your first story JUST HOW 























hour after the startling event oc- L ~ 10V 
curred. He knew just where to go = go owe gosh — to write it 
to get the facts and he realized that ARE YOU WILLING oe ee ee oe oe ae 

s i : . and how to handle it RAPIDLY 
no time could be lost in getting his TO LEARN? 

: : and SATISFACTORILY. 
story into print—he knew what it ri 
aor aa 2 . Thousands of people set out to The rest is entirely up to YOU. 
meant to his “big chief’? in the city : 

d he intended that THIS sto become writers every year. They If you are constantly on the alert 
Priore! ~digy a “x cesthet. ead soon find that success in writing for news, and know it when you 
: He mada easy coca the wires just as in any other profession, run across it—you’ll soon attract 

. requires a knowledge of certain the attention of your “big chief” 
and the next fastest mode of travel fundamental principles. This can ‘ust “Bud” Bellinger did 
was the air. He routed a local only be acquired through study J a sities _ 
iat t of bed and offered him and practice. aoe 4 . 
esc Mag oe ys 9 = : Some of them immediately lose This 1S Your Big Opportunity 
$100 to make the trip without a “ Pi : 
sR : their ambition. They are un- Grasp It Quickly 
minute’s delay. They arrived safely willing to learn—are afraid of i 
and “‘Bud” rushed breathlessly into work. Others start studying im- The price of the “IDEAL” 
the night editor’s office and pushed mediately. They secure all of the Course is 5.00, and the yearly sub- 
his big story under that austere oo that _— can = scription to THE WRITER’S DI- 
official’s meee, He looked over it pon aan Gag oe i Big oe fm GEST is $2.00. YOU can secure 
hurriedly. Fine work, young fel- tice what they have learned. They both for only $5.00—but you MUST 
low,” he said, “just heard the rumor are the ones who are willing to NOT DELAY, for this special offer 
—verified it by wire—we’ll beat ’em study. It is they who win quctens, may be withdrawn at any time. 
on the street by hours.” And he To which class do YOU belong? RIGHT NOW is the time to start. 
\ 4 Clip the coupon at the bottom of 





dashed off to start the special 
edition. 

“Bud” received a mighty fine check for that ‘“‘scoop,” 
and a few days later an invitation to join the staff of 
the big city daily at a salary figure just double his 
former one. And he’s just getting started, he says! So 
you can figure out for yourself where he’ll eventually 
land in his journalistic career. 

Of course, there are lots of “‘Bud Bellingers’’ writing 
news all over the country. These wide-awake “news 
hounds” have fully prepared themselves—they are all set 
for anything that “breaks” overnight, in the morning or 
afternoon, And you'll find that a big majority of them 
learned the “how to” of successful news gathering, writ- 
ing and handling through the thorough, yet easily 
understood 


‘IDEAL’? COURSE IN NEWSWRIT- 
ING AND CORRESPONDENCE 


This thorough set of lessons teach every essential con- 
nected with news-writing, You quickly learn how news 
gathering ability is acquired; you learn what “love of the 
game” is; you realize that there are certain essential 
stepping stones in every journalistic career; you learn 
that by setting your goal within certain bounds and con- 
stantly striving to attain it, you will get somewhere in 


this page and mail it to us TODAY. 
When the mail carrier delivers your Course, pay him 
$5.00 in full settlement for both the Course and twelve 
numbers of the magazine. Our money-back guarantee, 
backed by a national reputation for fair dealing among 
thousands of satisfied customers of many years standing, 
gives you complete protection. You can pay the mail 
carrier knowing that you will get full value for your 
money—or get your money back. That’s the ONLY 
way we have ever done business. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
917 Butler Bldg., C:ncinnati, Ohio. 


Send me the “IDEAL” Course in Newswriting and 
Correspondence. I agree to pay the mail carrier $5.00 
in full settlement for both the Course and the next 
twelve numbers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. 

It is understood that if I am not satisfied, the Course 
and the magazine can be returned within three days 
after receipt, and my money will be refunded immediately 
without question. 
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The Plot of 
The Short Story 


By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS 




















































a= = Readers of The 
Writer’s Digest 

The Plot of need no introduc- 

| The Short Story tion to Henry Al- 
By Henry Albert Phillips bert Phillips-or the 
quality of. his 








work. The series 
of articles on Pho- 
todrama which has 
appeared in this 
magazine from 
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| 

| one of the finest of 
its kind, and is a 

fair sample of the knowledge and under- 

standing that he brings to all his work. 


The Plot of The Short Story is different 
from any book on the Short Story yet pub- 
lished. It is a volume that every writer 
should possess, for it throws new light on 
the subject well worth the thought and 
study of every one interested in this phase 
of writing. 


7 No better idea of the scope of this book 
can be obtained than the following chapter 
titles picked at random from the title page: 
“Misleading Forms of Narrative,” “The 
Modern Short Story,” “Laws Governing the 
Plot,” “Plot Development,” “Practical Plot 
Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots,” 
and many others. 
















































































This book is handsomely bound in 
cloth and contains 175 pages. 


Price, $1.50 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Gentlemen :—Eenclosed find $1.50 (check, money 
order or currency). Please send me, postpaid by 
OF THE 


return mail, a copy of THE PLOT 
SHORT STORY, by Henry Albert Phillips. 





month to month is* 











Photoplay Journals 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE, 175 Duf- 
field St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Editor, Adele Whitely 
Fletcher. Monthly; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. 
“We use general articles dealing with the! screen, 
also photographs.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within one week, and payment is made |on ac- 
ceptance. Checks are sent out the 4th of each 
month. 

PHOTODRAMATIST, I. W. Hellen Bidg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Editor, Hubert La Due. 
Monthly ; 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. “Although 
much material is submitted to us, little of it has 
proved suitable xely because writers seem un- 
aware of our editorial policy. We are mot a 
‘fan’ magazine; neither are we ‘in with the movie 
magnates,’ excepting that we are working strenu- 
ously for higher ideals and art, as concerns the 
writing of screen drama. Articles dealing) with 
the writing of photoplays—along some specific, 
practical phase of the subject, or with the subject 
of picture values in fiction—will be eagerly read. 
Also can use short verse, if it is helpful and con- 
structive. Our rates vary considerably. How- 
ever, in the future we will not pay less than three- 
fourths cent a word, and to writers who have a 
standing in the literary or screen world, we will 
pay up to five cents a word. We plan to buy at 
least one article of from 2,000 to 3,000 words 
monthly at the five-cent rate; but it must be well 
written and it must come from someone who 
knows his subject. Beginning with the July num- 
ber, Photodramatist appears in standard, flat-size, 
containing fifty per cent more material. Conse- 
quently, we must purchase more contributions 
than ever before, and offer an excellent market 
for real writers. We like to have photo of author 
or others to illustrate any article we purchase.” 
Manuscripts are reported on in two weeks or less, 
and payment is invariably made on acceptance. 








PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. “We need good fiction, with 
plenty of action, on motion picture life, and also 
use photog raphs.” Manuscripts are reported on 
within one week, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance; the rate determined entirely by quatity. 





Juvenile Publications 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY MAGAZINE, 
278-282 River St., Manistee, Mich. Editor, J. H. 
Shults. Bi-monthly, except July and August; ldc 
per copy, 75c per year. “We use short stories of 
about 150 words for children from 4 to 8 years 
of age, also four and eight-line verses for little 
children. No photographs.” Payment is made 
on acceptance. 

LONE SCOUT, 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, George N. Madison. Monthly; 10c 
per copy, $1.00 per year. “We do not use any 
professional material, as everything except such 
as is of editorial or department nature is con- 
tributed by its boy readers as part of the organi- 
zation work in the Lone Scouts of America, of 
which they are all members.” 





Photoplay Markets 


GOLDWYN PICTURES CORP., 469 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Editor, Eugene Mullin. 
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Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism of prose 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Thomas H. Uzzell, fiction, writer, formerlv 
Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly, and now associate 
of Professor Walter B, Pitkin, announces that he is 
giving professional training in short story writing bv 
personal correspondence to those who cannot come to 
New York to study with him. This announcement is 
made in the hope of getting in contact with writers of 
promise. It is intended only for those who are very 
much in earnest, and are willing to face the truth 
about themselves and their work. Abilities will be 
diagnosed before instruction is begun, Inquiries will 


be gladly answered. Address: 
THOMAS H. UZZELL 
573 WEST 192nd STREET NEW YORK 








BOOKS WANTED 
Big money in books—the right kind. I 
place them. Also plays, motion pictures and 
magazine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
25 West 42d Street New York 














Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





TWENTY YEARS 
Of Successful Writing Experience Summed Up In 


“Twenty Rules for Personal Effi- 
olen sigs Khia Seige ee asta acces $1.00 
“Twenty Rules for Success in Writing 
ARR See 
“Twenty Workshop Ways Which Win” 1. 00 
These three sets of rules aggregate more 
than 12,000 words. Special price of $2.50 
for the three sets. 
Not a few tantalizing suggestions, but 
definite time-tested instruction on success 
methods. Order today! 


EMMA GARY WALLACE 
Dept. A. Auburn, N. Y. 





DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 


THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 


ce, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
ompetent, professional criticism, will insure you 
gainst discouragement and repeated rejections. 
i, G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 





MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 





HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 











LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
“xnert Typing Service. Any manuscript 
copied to comply with publishers’ rules. 
Lowest rates. Write, 

J. E. GARDNER 
Keyser, W. Va. 








DO YOU WRITE PHOTOPLAYS? 
IF SO, YOU WILL WANT 


SCENARIO WRITIN G 
TODAY 


In this most interesting and instructive volume 
Miss Lytton has developed a practical guide for 
every scenario writer, giving all necessary informa- 
tion, including model photoplays written out in the 
proper form and working diagrams for making film 
versions of novels. 

As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the 
principles of scenario writing are set forth in a clear 
and convincing style. The author has carefully 
avoided the theoretical and included only that infor- 
mation and instruction known through experience to 
be practical. Being a successful scenario writer her- 
self, Miss Lytton is able to clearly and readily dis- 
tinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a pic- 
turesque and colorful style that adds power to the 
unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book, 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most 
interesting, and the most valuable book of its kind 
now in print. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST 

914 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
USE THIS COUPON. 

THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 


914 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen :—Enclosed ee find $1. 75 (check, 
money order or currency). S me a copy of Miss 
Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return 
mail, postpaid, 
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SONG WRITERS 


Real, honest criticisms of 
your songs from now up to 
July 1, 1923, for only $5.00. 
Book of lyrics containing 
over 175 recently published 
songs given free. 


LEE ICE 


Better Song Work 
Revising - Composing - Copying 


SISTERSVILLE, - - - = W. VA. 








WRITERS! 
You are entitled to the best in typing and 
revising for your money. _ 
Weare pleasing scores of authors monthly. 
A card will bring samples of our work. 


MIME Fn oe cia) ode ctr ee 50c per 1000 words 
WHh TréViSiNgd........665+ 75c per 1000 words 
Te er re Ce re 2c per line 


Special rates for manuscripts containing 
over ten thousand words. : 
We also maintain an up-to-date list of 
markets for our clients. 
BURNAM TYPING BUREAU 
115144 Walnut St. Waterloo, Ia. 


ee 








MSS. Criticized, Typed and Marketed. 


Criticism, 4000 words or less, $1.00. Type- 
writing with carbon copy, errors corrected, 
50c a thousand words or part thereof. If 
editorial revision is wanted, with or without 
typing, submit manuscript for estimate of 
cost. Est. 1912. Send stamp for further 
particulars and references. 


WM. W. LABBERTON, Literary Agent 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





569-571 W. 150th Street New York City 








e 9 - 
The Writers’ Service Bureau 
(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 
Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 
Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 


terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. 
bring you circulars. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, 


A stamped envelope will 


“We use big, powerful stories, suitable for pro- 
duction by directors of the reputations of Messrs. 
Neilan, Walsh, Tourneur and Holubar. No pro- 
gram material wanted.” Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two to three weeks and pay- 
ment of manuscripts is made on acceptance. 

SCREENART PICTURES, 229 West 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Louis R. Harrison, scen- 
ario editor, says it is at present in need of two- 
reel melodramas and five and six-reel feature 
stories for all-star casts. 

PATHE EXCHANGE, INC., 35 West 45th 
St.. New York City. “We are not in the market 
for any outside material.” 


Book Publishers 

FORBES & CO., 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. “We publish books only, and books on any 
subject.” 

FOUR SEAS CO., THE, 168 Dartmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. “We are interested at present 
especially in good technical books, fiction and 
juvenile,” 








Agricultural Publications 


AMERICAN FARM EQUIPMENT, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., is a new periodical, formerly the 
equipment-hardware edition of Commercial News, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The Commercial News will 
continue to serve general merchants, dry goods 
stores, and grocers. 


AMERICAN THRESHERMAN AND FARM 
POWER, THE, Madison, Wis. Managing Edi- 
tor, V. V. Detwiler. Monthly; 10c per copy, 
$1.00 per year. “We use feature articles with two 
to four pictures capable of taking 133-line screen 
half-tone, average 1,000-1,500 words in length, on 
growing of special grains (for example, Kota 
spring wheat or Wis. Pedigree rye), sorghums 
or hay; concrete stories about handling a crew, 
cost of threshing grain, use of header, binder, 
or combine, custom work with sawmill, baler, 
huller, road tractor, etc., giving figures showing 
profit or loss. A few general articles, such as 
how binder twine, boiler jackets, etc., are made. 
Use a few articles on seed-bed preparation. We 
also use short material on how to make repairs— 
tractors, steam engine adjustments, grain sepa- 
rators, belt treatment, etc. Prefer these 400 to 
800 words in length, with drawings for zinc 
cuts.” Manuscripts are reported on within one 
week as a rule, and payment up to one cent a 
word is made on acceptance. Extra payment is 
made for pictures. 


MISSOURI RURALIST, 1410 Pine St. St. 
Louis, Mo. Editor, John F. Case. Bi-weekly; 
5c per copy, 50c per year. “We have no manu- 
script needs at present. All of our material is 
of an agricultural nature, and it would not be 
worth while for anyone outside Missouri, Illinois 
or Arkansas to submit anything and ‘the last 
two states named are not given space only occa- 
sionally. This is strictly a state farm paper.” 





Verse and Greeting Card Publishers 

DAVIS COMPANY, THE A. M., 530 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Editor, Robert H. Lord, 
“We are well supplied at present.” 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX bag mye Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 


SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 
particulars concerning membership. 








AUTHORS! 
Send your Manuscripts to 
THE TYPEWRITIST 
2116 Pearl Place Jacksonville, Fla. 


to be typewritten in correct technical form 
for publication. Rates on request. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 


A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. By appointment or by mail. Post- 
age, please. 


95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York 





“Your Handy Market List, giving every three 
months a corrected list of manuscript markets, with 
addresses, types of material desired, and rates paid, 
alone is worth many times the subscription price,” 
writes one author. His comment is typical. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


THE AUTHOR’S TRADE JOURNAL 
$1.50 A YEAR 
(Founded 1916) 


caters particularly to the professional author, although 
it is invaluable to the beginner, 


Vital articles by and interviews with big authors, 
statements from the editors themselves, authoritative, 
technical articles, market news, a monthly cash prize 
contest for clever plot-builders—these are among the 
regular monthly features. 


The practical note is consistently emphasized. 
The policy of the magaz‘ne is one of constructive 
helpfulness. HOW to write and HOW to sell are 
the dominant notes struck in each issue. 


The whole field of authorship is covered—fiction, 
article, photoplay, dramatic, editorial, essay, and 
verse writing; editing trade paper work, and other 
lines, 


SEND 15 CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY, OR 
MENTION THE WRITER’S DIGEST AND IN- 
CLOSE $1.00 FOR NINE MONTHS’ TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 














EDWIN HARRIS 
(Staff Critic of The New Pen) 
Revision and Criticism of 
Fiction and Drama 


216 E. 14th St. New York 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Strong Manilla or Kraft envelopes, two sizes, going 
and coming, 100 of each, with your imprint, postpaid 
for $3.00. 100 letterheads and 100 envelopes of fine 
20-Ib, bond, each with your imprint, postpaid for 
$2.50. Prompt service, 


THE CASINO PRESS 
27 Endicott St. Salem, Mass. 














FRANK H. RICE 
PLAY BROKER 
DRAMATIC AND MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS 
SOLD. WRITE FOR TERMS AND PAR- 
TICULARS OF SERVICE TO AUTHORS, 


1441 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS AND 


POEMS typed and revised. Carbon 
Plots accepted, any form; revised, criticized, 
SUMPIE COPYING ....<.66500% 40c per 1000 words 


copy included. Send for rates. 


HAWORTH TYPING SERVICE 
1237 Real Est. Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING SERVICE 


Efficient Reasonable 
Address CORNELIA BELL, Mer. 





412 Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





| GROVER BRINKMAN, 


SONG WRITERS—HAVE YOU IDEAS? 

If so, winner in Herald-Examiner’s $10,000.00 Song 

Contest (Nationally-known “Song. World Editor) 

wants your song poems for guaranteed proposition. 
CASPER NATHAN 

Dept. F-929 Garrick Theatre Bldg., Chicago 








WRITERS! An authoritative criticism of 
your story at rock-bottom prices—25c a 
thousand words. Typing rates at the same 
price, also competent revision. Poetry, 
lc a line. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 


Okawville, Ill. 








AUTHORS i-: MANUSCRIPTS 


Editorial Service. MSS, criticized, revised, type- 
written. Work of professional and amateur writers 
handled with equal consideration, 

Typing and Revising Bureau of Americus 
M. L. Prescott, Gen. Manager 
1120 Elm Avenue. Americus, Georgia 
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TURN Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 
All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and twelve years’ experi- 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THK WRITER’S DIGEST . 








YOU CAN LEARN TO WRITE 
Our sane, practical, intensely interesting and strictly 
personal method of LEARNING and APPLYING 
the “How” of Successful Short Story Writing will 
teach you, 

Ask for full particulars. 


THE BLACK CAT COURSE, Salem, Mass. 








AUTHORS! 


Let us type your work. Samples furnished. 
prices quoted upon request. 

RAHR TYPING SERVICE 
1314 Main Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








MANUSCRIPTS REVISED AND CRITICIZED 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers constructive criticism and instruc- 
tion in technique to literary workers. 


Clientele limited to earnest students. 


Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND NEATLY 
in a manner that is sure to please you. 50c 
per 1000 words. Return postage paid. 
ARTHUR J. LABELL 
6082 Kenwood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








AUTHORS! 

If you wish your manuscripts correctly 
typed for submission to producers, write 
E. JOHNSON 
Manuscript Typist 
2814 Avenue N Galveston, Texas 








ATTENTION, WRITERS! Let us prepare 
your Manuscript for Publication, Neat, Accurate, 
Distinctive Work and Quick Service at Rock 
Bottom Prices. Latest Manuscript Market News 
Free of Charge. Write for particulars today. 


MID-WEST AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
14 West Grand Avenue Chicago 
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KEATING COMPANY, THE, 9th and San- 


som Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. “We use four, six, 
and eight- line greetings for Christmas, New Year, 
Birthday, Easter, Valentine, Mother’s Day, Friend- 
ship Day and various Congratulation cards.” 

Payment is made on acceptance. 





Educational Publications 


GH SCHOOL LIFE, 58 E. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. Monthly except July and August; 
10c per copy, 75c per year. “We use stories that 
will appeal to High School and Junior college 
students; humorous and serious articles, but we 
do not buy verse. We use no photographs.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within one to three 
weeks, and payment is made on publication. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION MAGAZINE 
(formerly Manual Training Magazine), Peoria, 
Ill. Editors, Charles A. Bennett and William T. 
Bawden. “We use short illustrated articles writ- 
ten by teachers who are engaged in teaching in- 
dustrial work. We also use photographs.” Manu- 
scrints are usually reported on within ten days, 
and payment is made just after copy editing. 








PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, 
Tenn. Editor, P. Y. Adcock. Monthly; 25c per 
copy, $2.00 per year. “We use many articles on 
health, community service, school news, birds, 
dress, etc. We are in need now of materials for 
Primary Grade. We also use photographs.” 
Manuscripts are reported on immediately, and 
payment is made on publication. 

SCHOOL WORLD, THE, Farmington, Maine. 
Editor, H. L. Goodwin. Monthly, except July 
and August; 6c per copy, 50c per year. “We use 
school news and matters relating to improved 
methods—community schools, etc.” Photographs 
are not often used, only when relating to new 
ideas or methods of conducting school work. 
Manuscripts are reported on within a month or 
so, and payment is made on publication. 








Religious Publications 


AMERICAN MESSENGER, 101 Park Ave., 
New York City. Editor, Rev. Henry Lewis, 
Ph.D. Monthly; 7c per copy, 75c per year. “We 
use stories, articles and poems of a sound relig- 
ious character. Stories and articles should not 
exceed 2,500 words. The aim of the American 
Messenger is to exalt Christianity, promote true 
Americanization, protect the home, and inculcate 
Christian patriotism. It has departments for the 
family and for young people, and for children 
Illustrated articles deali ing with religious themes 
are especially desired.” Manuscripts are reported 
on within six weeks and payment is made afte: 
publication. “The rate of payment is modest, 
inasmuch as the American Messenger is essen- 
tially a missionary proposition.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, THE, 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. Editor, Amos 
R. Wells. Weekly; 5c per copy, $2.00 per year. 
“Each number of our paper contains one article 
on each of the following general subjects: Biog- 
raphy, Travel, the Bible, Missions, Popular 
Science, Literature, History, Christianity, and 
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HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
offers 


A COMPLETE PHOTOPLAY 
SYNOPSIS 


in Facsimile 


Just as it was Bought and Produced 
-with Mary Miles Minter 


ONE DOLLAR 
(While they last) 


Henry Albert Phillips, Bethel, Conn. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
Outgoing and return, 100 of 
each size, printed on Kraft 
paper, for $3.25. ' 
E. D. HAMMER, 
1140 Fairmount Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds typewritten 
accurately and promptly. The impor- 
tance of accurate typing should not be 
overlooked. 

G. S. WOOD 


Newark, t=: Delaware 


There’s NO BUNK in these 
Writers’ Aids 


No padding, either. All of these helps are honest, 
straightforward, material prepared out of actual ex- 
pericnce in making $4,000 a year by free lance 
writing. 

These writers’ aids will help YOU get more 
money out of writing. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY WRITING FOR 
TRADE PAPERS. 36 pages. Lists 90 trade papers 
that are easiest to sell to and best pay and tells 
what they pay. Price $1.50. 

SUCCESSFUL SYNDICATING. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in syndicating own work to 225 papers 
epitomized in 3,800 words. Price $1.00. 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY SELLING PHOTOS. 
Lists over 100 American markets paying up to $50 
for a single print. Price, fifty cents. 

WHAT EVERY FICTION WRITER OUGHT 
TO KNOW. Who biggest fiction publishers are, 
what types of stories now sell best, rates paid, etc. 
Lists ALL the leading American fiction publishers. 
Price, fifty cents. 

LIST OF 200 PUBLICATIONS buying my manu- 
scripts during past three years with their addresses 
and rates paid. Price, fifty cents. 

FIVE ASSIGNMENTS THAT WILL MAKE 
MONEY FOR YOU. Tell me your experiences in 
writing and I’ll frame five special assignments for 
you alone, telling you where to get the material, how 
to write it and where to send it. This is the plan 
on which I work and by which I make $350 a month 
ard this plan can also make money for you. Price 
of five assignments, $2. 

Get these writers’ aids and get more money out 
of your writing NOW. 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


1920 Spy Run Ave. FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 














HAVE YOU INHIBITIONS TOWARD 
WRITING? 

Let us analyze your writing troubles and 
suggest remedy. Write for “Craftsmanship” 
—a bulletin for writers. Sent free. 

FICTION REVISION SERVICE 
Dept. D, 303 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


WRITERS: 
Manuscripts, 
neatly done. 
prices. 
Writers’ Typing and Revising Bureau 

2420 Roosevelt St. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Your revising and typing of 
Poems and _ Photoplays 
Standard form. Write for 














SONG WRITERS! We do first class ar- 
ranging, copying, composing, printing. 
Our work stands a test that will compete 
with anything in any publisher’s catalog. 

ARTHUR BROS. 
5100 Bangor Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Stories or Photoplays. 50c per 1000 words. 


One carbon copy. 


IRA H. ROSSON 


Box 950 Colorado Springs, Colo. 














TYPIST FOR AUTHORS 
First-class typing of stories, photoplays 
and poetry at reasonable rates. 
ESTHER C. KELLOGG 
P. O. Box 3 Los Angeles, Cal. 


Cash prizes of $2.50 for the best poem typed by me 
each 60 days, also the same amount for the best story. 

Rates: Straight comp., 35c per 1,000 words. Poems, 
lyrics, 5c per verse. Jokes, 10c each, 

Enclose postage for return, Can handle your work 
for you if you wish, on 20% commission. If approved. 


DOROTHY LITTLE, Barber, Ark. 















|; Have 








Suite 214, 6801 Euclid Ave., 


Authors: Scribble Your Autographs, But 
Your Manuscripts Typed to Sell. 

Send us your story, article or scenario for typing 
at 60c a thousand words, including one carbon. 
Books at reduced rates. Typing, spelling, punctuation 
and form expertly handled. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 
Cleveland, O. 














AUTHORS! You write, we type. Good 
work. Bond paper. Carbon copy. Prompt 
service. Return postage paid. Typing, er- 
rors corrected, 50c per 1000 words. Poems, 
2c per line. The best is the cheapest. 


WRITERS’ MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Box 537, Austin, Texas. 
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RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 75c a thousand words 
or part thereof; for copying with editorial 
revision, $1.00 a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 





Manuscripts Typed for Publication. 


Straight copy of rough draft. 
Rates on request. 


E. L. PAXSON 
9357 Amesbury Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 








ATTENTION, AUTHORS! Typing of 
manuscripts, 50-75c per thousand words with 
one carbon. Poems, 2c per line. Work done 
neatly, accurately and promptly by 
THE BADGER TYPING AND REVIS- 
ING BUREAU 
Hotel Gilpatrick, Milwaukee, Wis. 








AUTHORS, PHOTOPLAY WRITERS! 
Have your manuscripts typed in accept- 
able form demanded by publishers and 
producing companies. Rates reasonable. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 

ASSOCIATION 
Sturgis t-! Michigan 








I Teach Versification. Send 50c for sam- 
ple lesson. I Criticize and Revise Your 
Poems. Revision, 5c a line; criticism, 50c 
a page. 

ALICE McFARLAND 
Club Boulevard West Durham, N. C. 








THE WEST IS THE BEST 


Have your stories, poems, lyrics type- 
written. All work with one carbon copy. 
1000 words, 50c. Poems, lyrics, 2c per line. 
MARGARET SPENCER COMPTON 
736 W. Euclid Ave. Spokane, Wash. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in Gregg 
Shorthand. Lessons mailed to any part 
of the world. 20 lessons, $15. Write for 
particulars. 

MABEL S. DYER 

Somerville 42, Mass. 


32 Elm St. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 





















some phase of the United States Government. 
These articles should be about 600 words each 
In addition, we have the usual amount of short 
stories (about 3,500 words each), poems, essays 
and serials. We use photographs, but only with 
articles.” Manuscripts are reported on the day 
after receipt, and payment of usually half a cent 
a word is made on acceptance. 


HOME LANDS, 156 Fifth Ave, New York 
City. Editors, Herman N. Morse and Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson. Bi-monthly; 10c per copy, 50c per 
year, $1.00 for three years. “We use only articles 
and stories of rural religious interest. Home 
Lands is interdenominational and goes to teachers, 
ministers, farmers, and laymen interested in 
rural life, but we cannot use articles of gen- 
eral interest because of our special and financial 
limits.’ Manuscripts are reported on upon re- 
ceipt, and payment is made upon acceptance. 





Trade Publications 


AMERICAN MILLINER, THE, 15 W. 38th 
St. New York City. Editor, Joseph Solomon. 
Monthly; 3.00 per year. “We desire millinery 
merchandising stories, showing how progressive 
millinery departments in department stores con- 
duct their affairs. We want success methods of 
alert millinery managers, always mentioning 
actual names, facts, figures, etc. We aiso use 
photographs.” Payment is made on publication, 
and the rate is le a word. 





BUILDING MATERIALS, New Telegraph 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Harvey Whipple, Editor. 
“Building Materials is a merchandising paper for 
dealers in building supplies. It is in the market 
for all kinds of copy telling how building supply 
dealers have made a success of the building supply 
business, whether in general business practice or 
in particular advertising with sales stunts; whether 
in the character of their service to customers or 
in some unusually interesting methods of keeping 
stock. Essentially it is a merchandising paper. 
It wants crisp articles on how it was done in 
particular cases. It publishes a certain amount 
of general news of the building supply business, 
and this is the easiest material to get and one in 
which we do not urge copy writers to assist us 
in gathering. We want copy that tells actually 
how men in the building supply business have 
conducted a successful campaign with certain of 
their materials. So much for the routine of the 
paper. We are now in the market for a very 
limited amount of fiction. We have not been 
publishing any fiction. We propose to do so if 
we can get precisely the kind we want. Its first 
essential is that it have real merit as fiction, irre- 
spective of its subject matter. A good deal of 
belly wash is published in semi-trade papers under 
the label of fiction. Some hectic theme is dressed 
up to fit the particular business engaged in by the 
audience of the respective readers. It pretends 
to preach a sermon or teach a lesson and the 
fiction merit is at a minimum. If we publish any 
fiction at all it must have merit first on its own 
gccount. It must move quickly; the story be told 
briefly, and it must have to do with business, 
preferably merchandising methods to some extent. 
If it has to do with the building supply business 
so much the better. If it has love or adventure 
woven into it, it won’t hurt it any in our estima- 
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Service for Writers 


EVERY WEEK—while it is STILL NEWS; 
before editors are flooded—ALL THE NEWS OF 
MANUSCRIPT MARKETS. 

New magazines, changes in editorial policies, prize 
competitions, greet'ng card publishers, etc. This 
service costs—not $10 a year—but less than one cent 
a day, only $3.60 a year. 15 cents for a specimen. 
The Editor—THE AUTHOR’S WEEKLY—T. W. D., 
Book Hill Highland Falls, N. Y. 


$1,750.00 in Cash Prizes for Short 
Stories and One-Act Plays 


See The Bleck Cat at newsdealers, or send 15 cents 
for new issue to W. D., Book Hill, Highland Falls, 
New York, 











Send Your Manuscripts to 
THE SOUTHERN TYPING AND RE- 
VISING BUREAU 
1107 24th Ave., Meridian, Miss. 
We are equipped to give you prompt and 
efficient service at a moderate cost. Write 
for particulars. 








Be Guided by others’ mistakes. The New 
Pen publishes rejected manuscripts and 
criticism of them. Reading this magazine 
is like attending a great school for literary 
technique. Sample copy upon request. 


216 East 14th Street New York 


AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU AND LITERARY 
AGENCY 





Randal J. Carnes, General Manager 

Mrs. Nellie Stout, Literary Editor 

E. P. Dodson, Manager Printing Dept. 

D. Creamer-Carnes, Secretary. 

B. B. Beall, Song and Song-Poem Editor. 

H. E. Christian, Manager Typewriting Dept. 
The largest and best equipped literary 

agency in the world. Unequalled service in 

short-story, poem, photoplay, song, song- 

poem and novel criticism, revision, typing 

and marketing. Writer’s stationery, includ- 

ing printed letterheads and envelopes, fur- 

nished promptly and at lowest rates. 


Write for terms, samples and testimonials. 





AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
BUREAU 


Box 388 Tallapoosa, Georgia 














IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW. 


THE ART OF 
VERSIFICATION 


BY ESENWEIN AND ROBERTS 

will materially help you to become a successful poet. 
It fully covers every essential that you MUST KNOW 
to reach the top of the ladder—and profitable rec- 
ognition, 

Complete Practical Helpful 

Edwin Markham says: “There is no better book 
than this one for those who wish to study the art of 
versification.” Profit by the advice of a master mind, 

311 Pages. Clothbound, gold lettering. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.00. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 

Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Send me a copy of “The Art of Versification,” for 
which I enclose $2.00. 


ROE 5 pices asc aswiehasane seekers iekih eso ae san tice 


$10,000 FOR “BROKEN CHAINS.” 


Winifred Kimball’s story takes first prize over 
30,000 contestants in Chicago Daily News Scenario 
Contest. I have been Miss Kimball’s personal 
scenario critic for past two years. Seven years fic- 
tion writer, past two years on Thos. H. Ince Scenario 
Staff. Get my rates. 


BRYAN IRVINE, Culver City, Cal. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN, RE- 
VISED AND PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION 
AUTHORS’ TYPING EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bldg. 


1412 F Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 








WRITERS! Manuscripts neatly and ac- 
curately typed. One carbon copy. 40c per 
thousand words. Corrections free. Low 
revision rate. Quality work, quick service. 
One trial will convince. 


THE AUTHORS’ AID 
32-A Brattle St. Portland, Maine 
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A MASTERPIECE! That is what you will 
consider your manuscript when it has 
been typed by me. Unusual service at 
usual rates. 

THE BUSINESS BUREAU 
Frances L. Schadde, Mgr. 


Box 356, Creston, Iowa 








FREE TO MEMBERS. Monthly Market 
Bulletin. Information Bureau, Manuscript 
Listing, Prizes and a reduction in all 
costs for service. Whether you are a suc- 
cessful writer—or want to be—write us. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
Boston 34 Mass. Box 82 
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INTERESTING 


FOR 


WRITERS 


NEWS! 


Address . 
EDWARD J. LAY 
317 Temple Bldg.—108 S. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 











correct technical 


AUTHORS and WRITERS: Photoplays, 


, etc., typewritten in 


form. Rates, 50c per 
including carbon’ copy. 
_Songs and poems, 
KEYSTONE TYPING STUDIO 

318 N. Beaver St. 


2c per line. 


New Castle, Pa. 








WIN A CASH PRIZE 


CASH PRIZES of $10 and $5 will be awarded 
y two months for the best story and the best 
poem submitted to me for typing. Expert typing 
and correction of minor errors. 40 cents per 1000 
, 2 cents per line. 


W. E. POINDEXTER, 
3638 Bellefontaine 


Kansas City, Mo. 








The go superior service for writers. 
per typewritten page, 


or poetry. One 


; " Minor errors corrected; two 
markets suggested. 
THE TYPERIE, 
120 East Bishop Ave. 


Satisfaction guaran- 


Dallas, Texas 








Short Stories, Photoplays, MSS. neatly, 
y and promptly typed. 


One carbon. 


R. PETERSEN 
192434 11th Ave., N. 


Seattle, Wash. 











STORY AND PHOTOPLAY WRITERS: 
Manuscripts typed and prepared for pub- 

Write for terms. 

BERT C. HANSEN 

441 14th Ave., South 


Fargo, N. Dak. 











WRITERS! 


Manuscripts properly prepared for publica- 
tion, expertly typed and revised. Write for 


BONNER BUREAU OF TYPISTS 


Venice, Calif. | 














tion. We had rather have stories not more than 
2,500 words. We could use them a. little longer 
than that if they were particularly good. Build- 
ing Materials pays for matter on publication, ex- 
cept in very special cases when matter is bought 
a considerable time in advance of our require- 
ments. We pay from $3.00 to $6.00 a page (of 
about 600 words) for the ordinary run of copy, 
grading it by the reader value of the material. 
We are prepared to pay perhaps a little more 
than this for the right kind of short fiction.” 





BANKERS’ MONTHLY, THE, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. Editor, N. J. Regan. Monthly; 
50c per copy, $5.00 per year. “We use feature or 
technical articles regarding plans that have been 
tried and used successfully by banks to (1) Build 
deposits; (2) Simplify routine or records; (3) 
Get together with the community on human in- 
terest projects. Occasional fiction stories which 
would interest financial men particularly. Not 
love stories primarily. Photographs are used.” 
Manuscripts are reported on within two days to 
two weeks. Payment is not made immediately on 
acceptance,: but usually before publication date. 
The rate of payment is one to two cents a word— 
usually. Special compensation to technical writers. 





DRY GOODS ECONOMIST, 239 W. 39th St. 
New York City. Ernest C. Hastings, Managing 
Editor. Weekly; 25c per copy, $6.00 per year. 
“We use material having to do with retailing. 
Anything that will help a merchant to make or 
save a dollar. Also especially interested in good 
selling ideas as used by merchants. We give 
special assignments. Writers. should write to 
Managing Editor.” Manuscripts are reported on 
immediately, and payment is made on acceptance. 





ELECTRICAL SOUTH, 1020 Grant Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. Editor, Norman G. Meade. Monthly; 
10c per copy, $1.00 per year. “We use practical 
articles on electrical merchandising and contract- 
ing. Also photographs.” Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a week, and payment of one- 
half cent to one cent a word is made on publi- 
cation. 


GODDARD BUSINESS NEWS BUREAU, 
5626 Irvington Place, Los Angeles, Calif. Editor, 
Charles Abbott Goddard. “Will pay ‘tips’ to cor- 
respondents who send us names of retail business 
firms and brief outline of interesting or success- 
ful methods. ‘Tip’ will be in proportion to worth 
of information secured from the firm; or, in case 
of an assignment, the correspondent will be paid 
for making investigation or securing interview. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE has 
moved to 250 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER, 55 E. Main 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Editor, O. Kuechler. 
Monthly; 25c per copy, $2.00 per year. “We are 
not im the market for manuscripts.’ 

JUDICIOUS ADVERTISING, 400 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Editor, K. McQuigs. 
Monthly ; : ‘l5e per copy, $1.50 per year. “We use 
articles on advertising and selling, particular cam- 
paigns or developments rather than general arti- 
cles. We also use photographs.” Manuscripts 
are reported on within one week, and payment 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, Revised, Typed, Scenarios. 
esearch. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 West 120th St. New York City 


Member Authors’ League of America. 








MME. FRANCES LE ROY 

Will give a careful reading and dependable 

criticism of your script for $2 and return 

postage. Special rates for revision and 
protection. 

LE ROY PHOTOPLAY GUILD 

236 West 22nd St. New York City 








STURDY MSS. ENVELOPES 


Printed to order, outgoing and return, 100 of each 
size, $3. Correspondence envelopes, printed, 200, 
$1.75. Letterheads, 100, $1. Name and business 
cards, 100, 85c. Send stamp for specimens. 


WRITER’S SUPPLY HOUSE 
1694 Hewitt Ave., Dept. A. St. Paul, Minn. 








A WORD TO THE WISE: I will type 
your manuscript neatly and accurately. Minor 
errors corrected if desired. 40c per thousand words. 
2c per line for poems. One carbon copy free. 


PROMPT SERVICE, 


LUELLA RUSSELL 
1208 W. 8rd Ave. Flint, Mich. 


CAN YOU RECALL WHEN YOU NEED 
IT, THE PARTICULAR WORD 
YOU WANT TO USE? 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
OF ENGLISH WORDS 
AND PHRASES 


will make it possible in every in- 
stance. It’s arranged so simply, 
too, that you can immediately 
locate the word you could not 
think of. 

Indispensable to every writer 
—a constantly alert assistant. 


Clothbound, 671 Pages. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COUPON. 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Enclosed find $2.50 for my copy of “Roget’s The- 
saurus of English Words and Phrases.” 

















Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems typed. 
Special attention paid to technical form, spelling 
and punctuation. Price, 40c per 1000 words, in- 
cluding one carbon. Prompt, satisfactory work 
guaranteed. 


ANNA M. AMBLER 
2290 American Ave. Long Beach, Calif. 


“A LITERARY CLINIC” 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, A. B., has opened a Clinic 
in his “Everyday Church” of which he is the pastor. 

Writers’ ills and troubles diagnosed and remedied. 
Special attention to out-of-town applicants. An 
honest effort to help ty on make good. 

Write for unique plan, backed by ten years’ prac- 
tical experience, 


45 Pinehurst Ave., New York City. 














AUTHORS!!! Let your MSS. be type- 
written by a college expert. Guarantee 
promptness, neatness and accuracy, 30c 
per 1000 words, including one carbon 
copy. Money back if not satisfied. 


THOS. H. TANG 


16-22 5th St. Evansville, Ind. 


LAUGH 
WHEN THE POSTMAN COMES 
By having me Revise, Type, Criticise and 
Market your MSS.. Write for terms. 


JAMES GABELLE 
Times Square Station 
New York City 


Box 192, 














Professional Typing and Revising 
Manuscripts technically prepared for publication 
and prepaid to publishers. Prompt and efficient serv- 
ice at moderate prices. Full information gladly 
furnished. 

Authors’ Typing and Revising Agency 
7 Maiden Lane Raleigh, N. C. 





MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
211-213 Reisinger Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


CRITICISING — REVISING 
TYPING 


Let us help you to sell your productions. 
Submit manuscripts 








PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 

The producers are crying for original photoplays. 
Your ideas may be worth thousands. Let us revise 
your photoplays and put them in salable form. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Send 
for information today. We do not give courses in 
photoplay writing. 

CALIFORNIA PHOTOPLAY REVISION BUREAU 





3715 Harbor View Ave. Oakland, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS 

and all literary matter promptly and accu- 
rately typed by expert. Fifty cents per 
thousand words; carbon copy; special rates 
on serials and novelettes. 

SARA F. McGRATH, 

North Chelmsford Massachusetts 
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WRITE BOYS’ STORIES 


The checks they bring are worth while and writing 
this class of fiction is excellent preparation for a 
career as a professional writer. 

















“How to Write Boys’ Stories,” containing one of 
my published stories and a complete exposition of 
its conception and development from beginning to 
end, explained paragraph by paragraph, will show 
you how to write stories editors will buy, how to 
prepare your manuscripts and how to sell them. Price, 
$1.00. Explanation of plot building alone is worth 
the price. Just say “Send me ‘How to Write Boys’ 
Stories,’ ’’ and enclose a dollar bill. It will go to 
you by return mail. 


A. H. DREHER, 
761 East 117th St. Cleveland, Ohio 





















SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPTS! 


Our typing and revising department is 
equipped to give you prompt attention and 
expert service at a moderate cost. YOUR 
satisfaction is our aim. Postal brings 
rates, etc. 

NATIONAL AUTHOR’S BUREAU 
Equitable Building. Washington, D. C. 

















AUTHORS! 


Typing and revising of manuscripts neatly 
done. 


Rates reasonable. 


B’s TYPING HOUSE 
2921 Dumesnil Louisville, Ky. 



















AUTHORS! Send your MSS. to me for 

neat, accurate and prompt typing. Here you get 

q personal, careful service, not merely mechanical. 

MSS. typed for 40c per 1000 words; poetry, Ic per 

line; one carbon copy. I also do correcting, revis- 
ing, etc., at very moderate rates. Write to 


SALVADOR SANTELLA 
617 Hayes Street Hazleton, Pa. 



















LEARN SONG-CRAFT! 
Send your Favorite eight - to - sixteen - line 
Lyric and ONE DOLLAR, any safe way, 
for Enrollment, First Lessons, Complete 
Typewritten Analysis, and New Assignment. 
LOUIS C. MAROLF, M. A. 
Box 181 Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED PROMPTLY 
AND CORRECTLY 


One carbon copy. Rates reasonable. 


MARKS TYPING BUREAU 
3400 Clark Street Des Moines, Iowa 















TYPING PROMPTLY DONE. 


PN GUN n civ osuvacewesies nce 35c per 1000 words 

| ree eee Cre reer ee eh 1%c per line 

One carbon copy furnished. 10% discount on first 
work 


MRS. A. M. REDFERN 
7 Queens Road, West Charlotte, N. C. 


















is made on publication. The rate of payment 
depends on quality of f manuscript. 


THE MANAGEMENT AND THE WORKER, 
P. O. Box 223, Indianapolis, Ind. Russell J. 
Waldo, Publisher and Editor. This will be a 
new magazine devoted exclusively to the prob- 
lems which concern the worker and efficiency of 
these workers. The editor believes that more 
contented workmen will do better work and has 
worked out his editorial policy along these lines. 
All material used must be along these lines. Some 
of the subjects to be discussed are Sources of 
Loss, Choosing a Vocation, Environment, Length 
of the Working Day, etc. Each issue is to carry 
an item of fiction, rather short yet full of pep, 
showing the struggle of some workers in gaining 
success. A reporter is desired in each industrial 
center. These reporters shall be capable of tak- 
ing assignments for the writing of activities of 
certain plants located in their city. This will 
require ability to furnish photographs and rough 
sketches for charts. Payment for all material 
will be upon publication for the present. Later, 
material will be paid for at the end of the month 
in which it is accepted. However, notice will be 
given for that later. Material from the girls’ 
viewpoint will have equal consideration, as the 
majority of the employes are girls. Material 
written by girls is always welcome. Stamped 
envelope should accompany every manuscript. 
Jokes, if pertaining to the life of the worker, 
employment office or overhearings of the worker 
in his work, will be welcome and such as used 
paid for upon publication at the rate of one 
dollar each. 


MUSIC TRADES, THE, 4501 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. John C. Freund, Editor; W. J. 
Dougherty, Managing Editor. Weekly; 10c per 
copy, $3.00 per year. “The Music Trades is in 
the market for articles of interest to members 
of the music industries and its allied trades. 
Timely articles on new ideas in merchandising 
musical instruments are solicited.” Manuscripts 
are reported on immediately, and payment is 
made on publication. 


PACIFIC CATERER, THE, 665 Empire Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Editor, Paul J. Jensen. Monthly ; 
$1.00 per year. “We are always in the market 
for well-written articles up to 2,000 words on 
new restaurants and hotels, and on restaurants, 
old or new, that have distinctive features both 
in service department and in operating depart- 
ment.” Photographs are used. Manuscripts are 
reported on within two weeks, and payment of 
half a cent a word is usually paid on publication. 


THE STANLEY JOURNAL OF MACHIN- 
ERY, San Francisco, Calif., appeared for the 
first time in May. Frank Stanley, former asso- 
ciate editor of American Machinist, and former 
editor of Western Machinery World, is editor. 











Musical Journals 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, 467 City Hall 
Station, New York City. Editor, T. Scott Buhr- 
man. Monthly; 20c per copy, $2.00 per year. 
“Only professional or educational matter is used, 
and this comes from within the ranks of the 
profession itself. Photographs are used.” 
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BOOK MSS. 


possible. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
Publishers 


308-310 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





By new, unusual authors 
wanted. Immediate reading and report. 
Ordinary royalty proposition wherever 





MANUSCRIPTS typewritten by an expert; 
satisfaction assured; 50 cents a thousand 
words; one carbon free; immediate work. 


WILLIAM J. HIGGINS 


1043 Columbia St. Newport, Ky. 








WRITERS: Your manuscripts revised and 
typed. All kinds of copy work done. 
Rates reasonable. Let us quote prices. 


THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
1109 E. Fourth St. Pueblo, Colo. 








COMPOSER OF SONGS THAT LIVE 

Immortalize your own poems in artistic Musical 
Setting and Scientific Harmony Ballads, Sentimental, 
Sacred and brilliant Concert songs with melodious 
accompaniment. Original airs arranged for your 
words, $50. If revision of verses is necessary, $10 
to $25. $1.00 must accompany verses for examina- 
tion and dependable advice. This class of songs sell 
for 35, 40 and 50 cents each and are acceptable be- 
fore critical audiences. 


MARY M. SHEDD, _ Congress Hotel, Chicago, II. 





Have You An /dea 
FardA Movie Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Morey /h /t — 












Ideas for Moving Picture Plays 
Wanted by Producers 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR ACCEPTED MATERIAL 


Submit ideas in any form at once for our free 
examination and advice. Previous experience un- 
necessary, 

This is not a school. We have no course, plan, 
book, system or other instruction matter to sell you. 
A strictly bona fide service for those who would 
turn their talent into dollars. 


An Interesting Booklet 
“THE PHOTOPLAY IN THE MAKING” 
Sent free for the asking 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY STUDIOS 


SUITE 602 R, BRISTOL BLDG., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Typing Circular Letters, Authors’ Manu- 
scripts, Addressing Envelopes. 
Reasonable Rates. 


THE NEUZEMA TYPISTS’ AGENCY 











MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Let me type your manuscripts and put them in 
the correct technical form which editors require. 
Prompt service and neat and accurate work guaran- 
teed. 35 cents per thousand words. One carbon. 
Markets suggested. 


RUBY SKELTON 
915 Louisiana St. Little Rock, Ark. 


Fisher, La. 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN AT 
MODERATE RATES. 


THE TYPING AGENCY 


186 East Main Street 
Cardington, Ohio 





CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, 


To one representative in each 


Apply at once for Free 


ROGERS, OHIO 














SONG WRITERS, ATTENTION! Music com- 
posed to your song poems at reasonable prices by 
expert composers. Our work is strictly first-class, 
and the best on the market, regardless of other’s 
prices. Criticism of song poem. 25 cents in coin. 
Revision of song poem, $2.00. Writing an original 
high-class or popular song poem, $15.00. Send song 
poems today; enclose postage for return of same if 
unavailable. Cash must accompany all orders in full, 
Best of reference. For a fair and square deal address: 

FRANK E. MILLER 
Composing, Revising and Song Writing 
Lock Box 911 Le Roy, New York 


WANTED: Manuscripts to copy and re- 
vise. Terms reasonable. Neat, accurate 
work. Poetry a specialty. 


Pahasapa Typing and Revising Bureau 
Helen Knight Gooding, Mgr. 
Rapid City, South Dakota 








WANTED: 
Manuscript typing. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for terms. 


H. M. BRITTEN 
Tecumseh, Mich. 











AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 


Typing and revising done. Reasonable 
rates. 

AUTHORS’ TYPING AND REVISING 
SHOP 





509 Clay Street 


Lynchburg, Va. 





Manuscripts, Poems, etc., typed in proper 
form. I guarantee clean, accurate, at- 
tractive copy. Reasonable rates. Par- 
ticulars and sample on request. 


MISS JODIE SIMMS 
Route No. 5 Opelika, Ala. 
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AUTHORS get into direct touch with your 
markets. Write for a copy of “Marketing 
Your Manuscripts,” giving a list of pub- 
lishers and indicating the types of manu- 
script desired. 25 cents a copy. 


WASHINGTON TYPING BUREAU 
Washington, D. C. 


1744 C St., N. W. 








$ $ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
Plots accepted any form; revised, criticized, 
copyrighted, marketed. Advice free. Uni- 
versal Scenario Corporation, 925 Western 
Mutual Life Bldg., Los Angeles, California. 
Publishers Scenario Bulletin-Digest. 
Send for Free Sample Copy. 








Stories, Poems, MSS. perfectly and cor- 
rectly typed in acceptable form for Editors. 
Write for prices to 
WRITERS’ DEPENDABLE TYPIST 
Dept. A, c/o J. R. Schoolfield 
Box 1654 Wichita Falls, Texas. 








AUTHORS: We render service that helps 
the sale of your productions. We do typ- 
ing, criticizing and revising at fair rates. 
Rates and sample of typing furnished on 
request. 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
2252 Sierra Madre St. Pasadena, Calif. 








TYPEWRITERS! : 
Special offer to Authors, Writers and Typists! 
Type neat and attractive manuscripts. Our perfect, 
late-model No. 10, dependable Remington Standard 
Typewriters, like new, guaranteed, only $49.50. Writ- 
ing-Agents wanted. Big commission and real co- 
operation. Write today. 
TAYLOR TYPEWRITER co. 
Dept. A Grand Rapids, Mich. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT will have a better 
chance for publication if it is typed by us. 
We do neat, prompt and efficient work. 
50 cents a thousand words. 

AUTHORY’ TYPING SERVICE 


Howard D. Filbrun, Mgr. 
Girard, Illinois. 








Simple copying 40c per 1000 wards 

Revising ..... = ..25c per 1000 words 

Poems and Senge. “dati anckdlc ean oe ee ae 

1 Carbon copy included. Prompt service. 
B. L. ANDERSON 

803 E. Barton Ave. Temple, Tex. 











DISTINCTIVE TYPEWRITING 
Correct Form. 
Work Unsurpassed. 
Neatness and accuracy our motto. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING BUREAU 
Jones, La. 








THE SONG EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
(Continued from page 35) 


is outstanding. You have, however, a very weak 
chorus compared to the verses and this should 
be remedied before it is advisable to consider a - 
musical setting. In song lyrics it is the general 
thing to give the “punch” more particularly to 
the chorus lines. 


Mrs. L. P., Towanda.—I seriously advise against 
any further expense upon the song in question. 
It can avail you absolutely nothing. I agree that 
it is ofttimes a very effective plan for the author 
to publish and exploit a song on the chance of 
interesting some established publisher, but I assure 
you that unless the song is particularly worthy 
your plan will be for naught. Of late years many 
young writers have arrived at some fame and 
fortune through the medium of first proving their 
song and then disposing of same to good ad- 
vantage, but in every instance the song was meri- 
torious. Unfortunately your song is very com- 
monplace in every respect. Your title, “Kiss Me 
Now” is very poor and your theme is of cor- 
responding value. The music set by the “three 
dollar composer” is about what can be expected 
from this sort—-absolutely punque. 


M. D. G., Kansas City—I seriously advise 
against any further exploitation of the song in 
question. The expenditure could never be re- 
covered for the song is decidedly lacking in 
merit, both as regards music and subject-theme. 
As a matter of fact you haven’t been dealing 
with a representative music publisher, as you 
seem to believe, or have been led to believe; 
rather, you have been enticed into a “pay for 
publication” proposition. Your impression that 
the large amount you paid the composer was for 
his services alone is entirely erroneous. Frankly, 
a goodly portion of the amount went towards the 
publication expense, hence this concern’s evident 
ability to “guarantee publication.” Yes, the con- 
cern will undoubtedly return the plates upon re- 
quest, but unfortunately, I can offer no prospects 
of success following your personal exploitation 
of the song for the public does not take kindly to 
the crude specimens emanating from the “Studio” 
publisher. 

F. J. F., Spring Valley—Your effort is very 
poorly titled, but the words express a very pretty 
sentiment, and all in all is cleverly constructed 
and developed. However, ideas of this sort have 
been used so frequently for song purposes that 
they are a bit passe, and can only hope to in- 
terest the song publisher in the event that they 
are set to really exceptional music. 


R. McD., Balfour, Australia—THE WrRITER’S 
DIGEST offers a book entitled “Writing the Popu- 
lar Song,” which will undoubtedly furnish the 
particular information you desire. The cost is 
$1.75. Relative to prize contests, would suggest 
that generally such are open to all who desire to 
compete. Address the Song Authors’ Mutual 
League, at Warwick, N. Y. 


Miss D. S., Mt. Oliva Sta—As a rule the music 
publisher is but slightly interested in song poems, 
prefering the completed song—words and music. 
Relative to your inquiry, would suggest that the 
Lee Ice Agency, Sisterville, West Va., furnishes 
a list which covers this matter entirely. 




















A HANDY REFERENCE!BOOK FREE 


HERE IS A BRAND NEW BOOK JUST OFF 
THE PRESS THAT FILLS A LONG-FELT WANT 


THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL 
The Writer's By HARRY V. MARTIN 


Question and 
Answer Manual 


ee eee Here at last is the reference book that writers 
have been wanting for a long time. Every 
day questions arise, and often one spends hours 
searching through the library for the answer. 

In this manual, just such questions are gath- 
ered together in logical order, so that the writer 
l may quickly find the answer to practically any 

question pertaining to writing. 

You will find questions and their answers on photoplay writing, 
-_play writing, story writing, newspaper writing, writing feature 
articles, syndicating, song writing, writing publicity, how to present 
manuscripts, and many other important subjects. It is a valuable 
book to any writer and will be of untold help if kept always on the 


work desk. 










































































How You May Secure a Copy Free 
To introduce this brand new book, we are offering to send a copy 
absolutely FREE of all charge and postpaid to any one sending in 
a yearly subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST at the regular 
price of $2.00. Fill out the coupon below and send it to us with 
$2.00. You will receive a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION 
AND ANSWER MANUAL absolutely FREE and postpaid by 
return mail, and your subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


for one year will begin with the current issue. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
912 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 912 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I want to be a regular reader of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. En- 
closed is $2.00 for a year’s subscription, beginning with current number, and you 
may send me a copy of THE WRITER’S QUESTION AND ANSWER MANUAL 
by return mail, postpaid, without any extra charge to me. 











Partly Folded rs 
Closed for Carrying 


A FULL CAPACITY TYPEWRITER 
IN PORTABLE FORM 


That Does Your Manuscript Justice 


ITH the VERSATILE HAMMOND you can Italicize for 
emphasis and quotations, and then drop back into Roman 
for text instantly—“Just Turn the. Knob.” 


There are always two different type sets on the machine, and 
your choice from several hundred others are instantly attach- 


able. Thus, you can give your manuscript the full expression 
and force that you intend it to have—and which it cannot have 


if typed on an ordinary machine. 


“The Versatile 


Pe reccemest 


Due to the Hair-Trigger, automatic type action, the novice can produce 
on the Hammond, work which surpasses that of an expert on an ordinary 
machine. Each letter is as clear and distinct as fine copper plate engraving. 
The Hammond accommodates any width of paper, and types index cards, 
etc., fat. It has a universal keyboard. 

Folded and in its case the Hammond is about the size of a small hand-bag. 
Its weight is only 8% pounds. It is the sturdiest, handiest, most versatile 
typewriter in the world today. Write for full information and prices. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CORP. 
604 EAST 69th STREET - - - - - NEW YORK 





